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SCHAMYL—WARRIOR, PROPHET, AND LEADER 
OF THE CIRCASSIANS. 


Tue destiny of the Circassian tribes, hunted down on all sides by 
the Russians, is to struggle without intermission or to perish. 
The solitude in which they live has engendered among the 
mountaineers a strong disposition to religious enthusiasm. 
During the last thirty years especially, a great number of these 
contemplative people have given themselves up to a mystical fana- 
ticism which has become, under the name of Sufism, an important 
aid employed by the chiefs in sustaining the national patriotism. 
By sufism the sages are believed to enter into direct communica- 
tion with God, and become prophets commissioned to watch over 
the destiny of their brethren. One may conceive what use would 
be made of this religion by the warrior-prophet of the Caucasus. 

The religious tenets of this sect were first reduced to a system, 
about the year 1823, by a certain Hadis-Ismail, who revealed his 
secrets to Mollah-Mahommed ; and he in turn, before falling 
into the power of the Russians, had chosen a successor in the 
person of Kasi-Mollah, into whose hands he had intrusted the 
flaming sword of Allah. 

Kasi-Mollah required from his followers absolute obedience and 
unlimited faith, He surrounded his person with warrior-priests, 
called murides, supreme guardians of the divine revelations. 

One of Kasi-Mollah’s chief murides was Schamyl. Schamy! 
was born in 1797, in the little Circassian village of Himri. 
From his earliest youth he was distinguished by his haughty and 
grave demeanour, and by his independent spirit. Disdaining the 
sports and amusements of his companions, he retired to read the 
verses of the Koran, and to meditate on the words of the prophet. 
Although of a delicate complexion, he exposed himself to the 
rudest exercises; and, in performing feats of strength, threw his 
whole soul into the struggle for mastery over his equals in age. 
Whenever he was beaten in any of these contests, he retired sad 
and desponding, and feeling himself for the time disgraced. His 
tutor, Dschelal-Eldin, a devotee of sufism, a man who was always 
dear to him, cherished the religious enthusiasm of bis pupil—an 
education which was destined to bear fruit. 

Schamyl had become the favourite of Kasi-Mollah, when the 
terrible battle of Himrj took place. The Circassians, under Kasi- 
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Mollah, pursued by the Russians, had thrown themselves into this 
fortress, which they believed impregnable. General Rosen 
advanced in spite of all obstacles, and instituted a regular siege 
of the Circassian hamlet. For four days and nights the fort was 
battered by artillery. Standing in the midst of his murides, Kasi- 
Mollah urged on.and animated his soldiers, who fell bleeding on 
all sides of him. After an heroic resistance, nothing remained to 
the Circassians but to die gloriously. After twenty-five days’ hard 
fighting, the Russians became masters of the last redoubt. Eighty 
murides yet survived. Kasi-Mollah, covered with wounds and 
streaming with blood, was hurled to the ground, calling on the 
name of Allah, and yet cheering on the scanty remains of his 
forees. All the murides perished with the exception of a single 
one, who, pierced by two balls and stabbed by a bayonet, was yet 
destined to take his place among the living, and to become the 
most implacable enemy of Russia. This muride, left for dead in the 
fort of Himri, was Schamyl, the beloved disciple of Kasi-Mollah. 

How he contrived to escape was never known. But when the 
young muride, who was believed to have been killed by Russian 
balls, again made his appearance among the Circassians, the 
astonishment and admiration were universal. From that day his 
countrymen regarded him as marked with the seal of Allah, and 
he became chief muride under the new iman, Hamsad-Beg, 
Kasi-Mollah’s successor. Another miraculous circumstance was 
yet to signalise him in the sight of his countrymen, before he 
became chieftain of the warriors of the Caucasus. 

Hamsad-Beg, besieged in the fortress of Chunsach, perished 
with all his murides, Schamyl excepted. Schamyl was thirty-seven 
years of age when he succeeded Hamsad-Beg and became iman of 
the Caucasus. 

The Czar had just sent to the army of the Caucasus, General 
Grabbe, with orders to hunt down, wherever he might be, the 
troublesome iman, whose influence and daring increased every day. 
The Russian general, resolving to attack the lion in his den, made at 
once for the fortress of Akulcho, where Schamy] had taken up his 
quarters. For four months the fort was battered by the Russian 
artillery, who lost, during the siege, a large number of soldiers. 
At the first attack, out of more than fifteen hundred Russians who 
had attempted to scale the fortress, scarcely a hundred escaped. 

At length, after desperate efforts, General Grabbe made him- 
self master of the ‘fortress, whereupon ensued a butchery, rather 
than a battle. The Russians were in the proportion of thirty to 
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one, and massacred every one they met with; old men, women, 
and children were bayoneted without mercy. When there no 
longer remained a single living creature, strict search was made 
among the heaps of slain for the body of Schamyl, but it was 
nowhere to be found. Schamyl had escaped again, as he had 
previously escaped from the massacres of Himri and Chunsach. 
The manner in which this was effected is as follows. ‘There were 
on the outskirts of the mountain certain caves into which several 
murides had retired, and among them Schamyl. It was not easy 
to escape, the Russians having the command of all the outlets. 
What measure do the faithful murides of the prophet adopt? 
They sacrificed their own lives to save his. Finding in the caves 
some trunks of trees and old planks, they tie them together with 
cords, and with these rude materials construct a raft, which they 
launch into the river that flows at the foot of the rock, and hastily 
placing themselves on it float down the stream. The Russians 
descry the raft, and simultaneously raise the cry of “Schamyl, 
Schamyl!” Orders are immediately given to the Cossacks to follow 
the raft on each side of the river. They do better: they urge their 
horses into the river and soon reach the murides, whom they 
massacre to the last man, perfectly assured that Schamy] is killed 
at last. No! Once more he is saved. Whilst the attention of 
the Russians is centred on the raft, a man stealthily drops into the 
river, rapidly swims across, and disappears among the mountains. 
One may judge of the effect produced by the appearance of the 
prophet amongst the people, who saw him for the third time 
escaped from the fire and sword of the enemy. The defeat of 
Schamyl was worth more to him than a victory, for it pointed him 
out to all the tribes as the true messenger of Allah, the invul- 
nerable man who could defy the rage and artillery of Russia. 
After the capture of Akulcho, Schamyl retired to Dargo and 
there waited for the Russians, who, intoxicated with their first 
success, resolved on pursuing them. Dargo is situated amongst 
precipitous rocks, on the summit of a mountain, which can only be 
approached by thickly-wooded, winding defiles. Schamyl, resolved 
on taking a brilliant revenge, orders the Circassians not to fire a 
single shot as long as the expeditionary force of General Grabbe 
is on its march: when the whole Russian army is entangled in the 
intricate road, the iman dashes on them with his_ mountaineers, 
who pour on their enemy like a hurricane. The invading army, as- 
sailed at the same time in front and in rear, exposed on its flanks 
to invisible enemies who crush it under the weight of enormous rocks, 
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is nearly annihilated. The carnage was unexampled; the loss of 
the Russians at Dargo being one of the most terrible that: the 
Russians had ever up to that time experienced in Circassia. 
General Grabbe was so confident of victory that he had com- 
manded preparations to be made at Girseland to celebrate the 
return of his army, which consisted of himself, a fugitive, and a 
few Cossacks, who had escaped the massacre. 

The Czar had given to this general permission to pursue 
Schamyl to Dargo, but on condition that he should come back 
victorious; being, however, defeated, he had to encounter his 
master’s indignation, and lost his command, which was intrusted 
to General Gurko. 

The latter, more circumspect, abandons the aggressive, and 
strengthens himself on all points. But Schamyl was by no means 
disposed to give his enemy time to forget his last defeat. He 
withdrew to the country of the Awares, allies of Russia, besieged 
the Russian garrison, reduced it to a state of famine, and forced it 
to surrender at discretion. ‘Troops had been sent to the assistance 
of the besieged garrison ; Schamyl, warned of their approach, laid 
wait for them in a defile and massacred them. Not a Russian 
soldier escaped. Apprised of their disaster, the Czar reinforced 
his army. General Kluke de Klugnau was sent to Awarie. He 
advanced with a force thrice as great as that of the enemy’s. 
Schamyl spared him the trouble of performing the whole of his 
march, met him half way, offered battle, and victory was not for a 
moment in suspense. The Russian general, utterly defeated, has 
only time to rally the remains of his army and to fly. Schamy] 
pursues him, defeats him again, and obliges him to throw himself 
into the fortress of Chunsach, where the army is blockaded by the 
very man whom it was sent to overpower. ‘The prophet was on 
the point of making himself master of the place, when General 
Dolgoroucki arrived with a reinforcement. 

Schamyl, who had been fighting for three months without inter- 
mission, did not decline battle. His soldiers rushed on the enemy, 
threw them into confusion, and were on the point of gaining a 
victory, when, taken in the rear, they were obliged to right-about 
and present a front to each army. Schamyl performed prodigies 
of valour. Seeing himself inclosed within a circle of steel and 
fire he dashes at the head of his troops on a Russian square, and 
throwing it into confusion cuts his way through. General Kluge- 
nau was relieved, but not without considerable loss. Schamyl 
retraced his steps to Awarie, which he laid waste, and reduced all 
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the inhabitants to slavery. After a few weeks he returned and 
laid siege to the fortress of Vnezapne which was defended by 
Generals Klugenau and Dolgoroucki. He thus blockaded the 
relics of the two armies which had been sent against him, and 
Russia was obliged to despatch a third to deliver the two first. 

Schamy] distinguished himself no less in organizing the internal 
affairs of the country than in fighting its battles. After having 
kept in check the utmost power of Russia for a period of eighteen 
years, the veteran warrior has found a valuable ally in the Sultan ; 
and if the Turks carry the war into Georgia, the mountaineers of 
the Caucasus will play an important part in it. Under his guidance, 
the Circassians are well supplied with arms and ammunition, and 
have already done much to distract the councils of Russia, and to 
effect a diversion in favour of the Sultan. The forts on the coast, 
which had been abandoned by the Russians, have all been seized 
and some of them reconstructed by the Circassians. Georgia 
has been declared independent, and the inhabitants in several 
important towns have placed themselves under the protection of 
the Ottoman flag. 

Schamy] is of middle height; his hair is auburn, his eyes shaded 


by dark, shaggy eyebrows, sparkling with fire: his beard is nearly 
white. In spite of the activity which he displays, his abstemious- 
ness is remarkable ; he eats little, drinks nothing but water, and 
sleeps only a few hours. A poet of Daghkstan, Bersek~Beg, thus 
describes his eloquence and dignified appedrance: ‘“ Lightning 
flashes from his eyes, and flowers spring from his lips.” 

C. A. J. 


ARAAARAAARARAAAAN 


Waar was’t awakened first the untried ear 

Of that sole man who was all humankind ? 

Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind, 

Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere ? 

The four mellifluous streams which flowed so near 

Their lulling murmurs all in onee@ombined ? 

The note of bird unnamed? The startled hind 

Bursting the brake—in wonder, not in fear, 

Of her new lord? Or did the holy ground 

Send forth mysterious melody to greet 

Tho gracious presence of immaculate feet ? 

Did viewless seraphs rustle all around, 

Making sweet music out of air as sweet ? 

Or his own voice awake him with its sound ? 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


By a remarkable coincidence, the Emperor Nicholas, like Abdul- 


Medjid, mounted the throne in the midst of storms. Defeat and 
treason saluted the accession of one; conspiracy consecrated the 


other. 
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It is known that the Emperor Alexander, before setting out on 
the mysterious journey to the south, from which he was never to 
return, had left in charge of the Imperial Council a packet, sealed 
with his own signet, which was only to be opened in case that 
tidings arrived of his death, and containing, together with the 
deposition of the Grand-Duke from his hereditary rights, an ukase 
(imperial ordinance), dated 1823, which conferred the crown on 
the Grand-Duke Nicholas, the younger son of Constantine. A 
party in the garrison of St. Petersburg, listening to the schemes 
of interested conspirators, pretended not to believe that the -act 
disinheriting the second son of Paul I. was genuine. On the 
25th December 1826, the new Czar was to receive the oath of 
the army. The Russian Patriarch was intrusted with the task of 
sounding the mutineers and recalling them to their duty. He 
utterly failed. Everywhere he was assailed with cries of “ Long 
live Constantine and the Constitution!” The crisis was immi- 
nent, the peril incalculable. How was it to be met? One of the 
veterans of the periodical press, and at the same time one of its 
boldest and most experienced organs, M. H. Lamarche, of the 
‘Siécle,’ in a recent popular work, gives an account of the 


courageous act by which the Czar defeated the conspiracy :— 


“An officer, distinguished by no outward sign from an ordinary general 
officer, arrives at full gallop on the wide parade, comprised between the 
senate-house, the admiralty, the church of Isaac, the quay of the Neva, and 
the imperial winter palace. This officer was the Emperor Nicholas. He is 
at the age (hardly thirty years) when youth is ripening into manhood, 
Everything about him bears the impress of habitual command. The 
dexterity with which he manages his horse would lead one to believe in 
the fable of the Centaurs. His brow is knitted by stern, unwavering 
resolution ; his eye glitters like a retort, in which all opposition is to be 
melted. 

“Although scarcely aware whether he may place full dependence on 
the fidelity of the life guards, of one or two battalions of grenadiers, and a 
single battery of artillery, he advances boldl¥, and in the austere voice with 
which he was already familiar, he addresses the troops with the salutation 
of the Czars, ‘Good-day, my children!’ To this imperial greeting, a con- 
fused crowd replies by the words, ‘ Long live Constantine and the Constitu- 
tion!’ The hour of death or of triumph had struck. Nicholas returned 
towards the troops whom he believed, or pretended to believe, disposed to 
obey him, and exclaimed : ‘These fools will listen neither to their Metro- 
politan nor to theirEmperor. The artillery must speak to them!’ At this 
order accompanied by a commanding gesture, the battery opens on the 
mutinous troops and on the crowd who had flocked together to witness how 
an Emperor commits murder. The cavalry charges like an iron hurricane 
on this mass, which at first wavers, then takes flight, leaving behind it a 
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long track of blood and mangled carcases. . . . . By nightfall, order 
was restored at St. Petersburg, as it was five years later at Warsaw, and 
the Czar, with a sigh, elicited by his first step towards absolute power, said, 
as he entered his palace: ‘ What a beginning of a reign !’” 

The Emperor Nicholas displayed no less personal courage on 
the occasion of the great insurrection of the military colonies of 
Novogorod, and of the commotion excited in the capital by the 
ravages of the cholera. In the first case, he fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the main body of the rebels, who had been so exasperated 
by the exactions practised on them, that having seized their officers, 
they had mangled them and hanged them on trees. At the sight 
of the Czar the mutineers bowed their heads to the dust, and 
implored a pardon, which the Emperor did not refuse; for the 
facts were notorious and the grievances as atrocious as the remedy 
was barbarous. Every one knows, indeed no one attempts to deny, 
that the corrupt state of every branch of the administration is one 
of the great defects of Russia. The Czar Peter the Great himself 
used to say, that “ one Russian is a match for three Jews.” The 
Emperor Nicholas sets his face sternly against the system of exaction 
so universal in his empire, and from time to time makes a terrible 
example. One day an admiral is degraded and is sent to serve as 
a common seaman on board a man-of-war ; and on another day a 
general is reduced to the ranks, and only escapes the snows of 
Siberia to carry a musket in the terrible wars of the Caucasus, 
But the traditional corruption, suspended but for a moment, re- 
sumes its course, and the Emperor, in spite of his enormous power, 
despairs of applying an effectual remedy to so deadly a disease. 

On the second occasion, the invasion of Russia by the cholera, 
the report was believed throughout the capital, as was the case 
also at Paris, that the springs and cisterns were maliciously 
poisoned.* Murders were daily committed on the persons of 
physicians, foreigners, and inoffensive passengers. The tumult 
grew formidable; and, finally, one day the square of Sennaia was 
filled with a hideous crowd, armed with hatchets and uttering the 
most ferocious cries. The Emperor repaired to the scene of 
commotion, without guards, in a one-horsed droschki. ‘ Wretched 
men!” said he to the frantic creatures, “what would you do? 
You are about to murder your best friends! Down on your 
knees, and beg pardon of God for your sins, for it is your own 
sins that have brought the scourge of Heaven on your heads.” 


*We learn from ancient history, that when Athens was visited bythe plague 
a similar accusation was brought by the lower orders against their rulers. 
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The whole multitude, convinced and subdued in a moment, fell 
on their knees before the Czar at these words, and the massacre 
ceased. 

The Emperor, if he be not in all respects a god to his people, 
is yet still more than a man. From the time when Peter the 
Great said to the Russian clergy, “The patriarch? I am the 
patriarch !” the Emperor has centred in himself power of all kinds ; 
and the authorized catechism, which regulates the will of the 
orthodox towards the sovereign, contains the following passage :— 

“ Question 3.—With respect to religion, what is the duty of subjects 
towards the autocrat of all the Russias ? 

“ Answer.—Adoration, submission, obedience, fidelity, payment of taxes, 
service, love above all things, acts of thanksgiving and prayer before God ; 
finally, all that can be included in the two words, Adoration and Fidelity.” 

In politics the Emperor has imitated but too closely the errors 
of all his predecessors—the aggrandizement of Russia and the 
extension of her influence over Europe. So far, everything has 
furthered this end. Success has been with him wherever he has 
turned. He assisted at Navarin to annihilate the Turkish navy. 
The war which followed between himself and Mahmoud, for , the 
settlement of the Greek territory, conducted him to Adrianople, 
promoted ‘to his advantage the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
empire, made him master of a great extent of sea-coast, and gave 
him, among other ports, that of Anapa, the key of Circassia; by 
the treaties of Unkiar-Skelessi and Balta-Liman, he confirmed 
and extended the rights of intervention and protectorate acquired 
by his ancestors over the Ottoman empire. He advanced his fron- 
tiers in the direction of Persia and Affghanistan. He had England 
with him, in the arbitration of the dispute between the Viceroy of 
Egypt and the Sultan. He crushed Poland, and reduced Hungary 
under the yoke of Austria. Everything bent before him until the 
outbreak of the present war, of which God only can foresee and 
direct the issue. We must then not be surprised that the Czar 
Nicholas believes himself, like the Mahometan caliphs, “ God’s 
shadow on earth.” In his domestic policy he has been less fortu- 
nate; his creditable attempt to emancipate the serfs, and to con- 
vert into a simple contract of hire, obligatory on both parties, 
the degrading servitude of labourers attached to the soil, has 
completely failed. 

The boyards (land-owners) opposed it as an invasion of their 
rights ; the serfs themselves showed their dislike to it for want of 
preparation, previous to a bestowal of liberty, which must bring 
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with it relative duties, and a liberty, too, of which, not knowing 
the use, they are equally ignorant of the value. The public 
works, education, and the army, have, however, received a con- 
siderable impulse, and have made great advance. 

An author who appears to be well acquainted with Russia, 
M. Léouzen-Ledue, furnishes the following portrait of the Emperor 
Nicholas :— 


“The Emperor is, without gainsay, the finest man in his empire, perhaps 
in Europe ; there is in him, as a writer has well said, something of Apollo 
and something of Jupiter, Of lofty stature (upwards of six feet), he has 
a high forehead, bald almost to the crown; his features are at once 
strongly marked and well proportioned; the nose perfect, the muscles of 
the face easily moved, but entirely at the command of the internal will ; 
the mouth being fine, the lips fringed by a slight moustache, haughtily 
curled upwards, denoting at pleasure either the severity of command, or 
the graces of a smile; the eyebrows arched and composed of long hair 
indicating strength ; the look imposing and proud beyond conception. 

“The Emperor Nicholas never leaves off the military uniform: this dress 
is with him by no means a vain symbol. His life is as rude as that of the 
camp. Early in the morning before light, while the rest of the empire is 
still asleep, the Emperor is up, his shoulders covered with an old military 
cloak, which serves him as a dressing-gown, preparing the orders which he 
is to give to his ministers during the day. He eats moderately and simply, 
scarcely drinks at all, and sleeps, like the rest of the Russians, on a 
horsehair mattress. His industry is unlimited: no business of importance 
is transacted in the empire which he does not examine himself, and in 
which he does not take the initiative; if he fails he does at least what 
he can to insure success.” 


All writers who are acquainted with Russia agree in pronounc- 
ing the highest praise on the private virtues of the Emperor 
Nicholas, and of his country, towards foreigners, In his capacity 
of sovereign he is severe and even harsh. He shows himself at all - 
times indulgent to faults which result from mistake or inexpe- 
rience, but any political dereliction is visited with unrelenting 
severity. According to recent information the emperor is in a 
constant state of religious exaltation, believing, or pretending to 
believe that he is sent on a special mission, and seems almost in- 
clined to fancy that destiny itself is personified by his enormous 
power, and works through his instrumentality. 

The Emperor Alexander ascended the throne in 1801, and died 
in 1825, after a reign of twenty-four years. 

The Emperor Nicholas, who is now in his fifty-eighth year, 
completed the twenty-eighth of his reign at Christmas last.— 
(From the French of Felix Mornand.) C. A. J. 





CORREGGIO; OR, THE YOUNG WOODCUTTER. 


Dayticut was fast disappearing, when a poor-looking woman 
issued from one of the rich and verdant forests in the neighbour- 
hood of the Apennines ; she carried a heavy load of wood, and 
as she bent under the weight of it, she slowly took the road 
which led to Correggio, a pretty little town a few miles from 
Modena. Having reached a poor-looking cottage, and thrown 
down the wood she carried, she entered it. 

“Is that you, Marietta?” said a man’s voice. 

“Yes, Allegri,” replied the woman. “I have been to the 
castle of Gambara, and have taken the worked handkerchiefs to 
the marchioness.” 

“And you returned by the forest to see if our son was at 
work,” replied her husband, ‘and not finding him, you cut wood 
yourself, my poor Marietta! and brought it home on your 
shoulders. Don’t deny it, wife; I know it by the way in which 
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you walked, very different to your usual light steps!” he paused 
and sighed deeply. 


At this moment some one approached the door of the cottage, 
and Marietta stopped further remark, saying— 

‘Hush! I hear my brother coming ; do not tell him how much 
cause we have to complain of Antonio ;” so saying, she addressed 
the new-comer in a tone of cheerfulness which accorded ill with 
her worn and tired look. 

“Good evening, sister,” said Laurent; “but you look ill to 
day :” and without waiting a reply to his remark, he approached 
a miserable bed, on which lay a man still young, but whose face 
plainly indicated that he had suffered from privation and distress. 

“ How is your leg to-day, Allegri?” inquired Laurent. 

“No better,” replied the man, “no better at all.” 

“But you must have patience, dear Allegri,” said his wife, 
gently interposing. 

“‘T have patience, Marietta, as much as a man can have; but 
for eight months—don’t shake your head-—yes, for eight months, 
I say, I have been lying here, unable to do anything , and part 
of the time my poor wife had bad eyes and could do no work. 
Ah! since that unlucky day that 1 broke my leg I have known 
but little comfort either of mind or body,” said the poor wood- 
cutter. 

“ But, brother, you have some things to be thankful for still ; 
you have the best wife in Correggio, and your son is the prettiest 
and the cleverest boy, not only i in Correggio, but in Modena, in 
Ferrara, in all Italy.” 

“He is the chief cause of my trouble, however,” replied Allegri, 
affecting not to see a lad, of about fifteen years old, who lided 
timidly into the apartment, and seated himself in the furthest 
corner, unobserved by any but his father. “Ife don’t like work ; 
and how are we to live if he won’t work ?” 

* He likes work well enough, I’ll answer for it,” replied Laurent ; 
“why, you should see the picture he has been painting at my 
house for our curé’s chimney-piece : such clouds and such a sky! 
—don’t you call that work ?” 

* HTe would do much better to work in the forest with the other 
woodcutters,” said Allegri in a tone of reproach; “his mother is 
half killing herself to maintain us, whilst he does not even earn the 
bread he eats.” 

“You are hard upon him, Allegri; for, you see, it may be he 
has no turn for cutting wood.” 
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‘But he has no choice,” returned the poor woodcutter. 

“No choice! why, he may take to my work !” 

“Which does not find you water to drink, Laurent, much less 
bread to eat.” 

“That may be, Allegri, but I am sure he has a talent for paint- 
ing. I never learnt, and yet 1 am a painter; and young as he 
is, he knows more about it now than I do, and sees a fault in my 
pictures at a glance: it is quite true, brother. However, I have 
not seen him for three days; he must have been in the forest.” 

“ Antonio,” said the woodcutter, as he thus called the youth 
who had not long before entered the cottage unnoticed. 

To the surprise of Marietta and Laurent, Antonio slowly 
advanced from the corner where he had seated himself. 

“ Antonio, where have you been during the last three days?” 
inquired his father. 

The boy looked embarrassed, and, with some hesitation, replied : 
‘In the forest, father.” 

Marietta, at these words, looked anxiously at her son. 

“If you have been in the forest, you have cut wood; and if 
you cut wood, you have been paid for it; to-day is Saturday, 
where is the money ?” 

* But I cut no wood, father,” said his son. 

“Cut no wood!” repeated Allegri. “ What then did you do?” 

“T will tell you,” said the boy. ‘Three days ago, touched 
by my mother’s remonstrances, I set out for the forest, deter- 
mined to work hard, and bring home what I earned; but as uncle 
Laurent often says, ‘ L’homme propose et Dieu dispose,’* and-——” 

“Well!” said his father, seeing he did not go on with his 
account of himself. 

“* Well!” said his mother, encouragingly. 

** Well!” echoed his uncle impatiently. 

Antonio still hesitated and continued silent. 

* You cut no wood after all, I suppose ?” inquired Laurent. 

“] did, uncle,” said Antonio, decidedly. 

“Then you were not paid for it, or you lost the money,” added 
his mother. 

** No, mother, neither the one nor the other,” replied her son. 
“ When I first got to the forest it was very cold, and I worked 
hard ; so hard that my companions said, if I worked so I should 


soon cut as much wood as my father. When dinner-time came, 


* “Man proposes and God disposes,” 
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I sat down and took out my knife to cut my bread with, but a 
large piece of wood lay close by me, and I began to cut it instead 
of my dinner, and soon forgot everything else. I went on work- 
ing at it for three days, and finished it this evening.” 

** Finished! in heaven’s name, what was finished?” exclaimed 
the angry woodcutter. 

* This!” said the boy, as he returned from the corner where 
he had first seated himself, and showed to the astonished trio a 
Madonna richly carved in wood, and holding the Infant Jesus in 
her arms. 

** Admirable!” exclaimed Laurent, who had discrimination 
sufficient to perceive the talent shown, even in this rough attempt. 

“ Blockhead !” muttered Allegri, without vouchsafing a glance 
at his son’s work ; “a few faggots of wood would have been worth 
much more to us.” 

This angry remark checked the gleam of pleasure which had 
spread itself over the poor boy’s features on hearing his uncle’s 
exclamation, and he now looked down abashed and disappointed ; 
but this was but the first of the mortifications and difficulties he 
had to encounter ere he was fairly started in that path which 
eventually led him to fame, 

Marietta, quickly noticing her son’s look of disappointment, 
gently interposed, and ventured to plead for him. 

* Allegri, do not be angry ; see, it is not badly done ; look how 
the mother bends over the Holy Child! 

* [ know nothing at all about that,” interrupted her husband, im- 
patiently. “I only know we want food; that I am lying on my bed 
unable to do anything ; that you are half killing yourself to main- 
tain us, whilst he is amusing himself carving things that are worth 
nothing. Is that being a good son, I ask? I tell you, Marietta, 
he is an idle fellow, who does not even earn the bread he eats,” 

At this taunt, repeated for the second time, Antonio started 
up, and seemed on the point of making some angry reply, but 
it was quickly suppressed ; and, throwing himself on his knees 
by his father’s bedside, he said firmly, but respectfully :— 

“Father, it is the last time you shall address such a reproach 
to me.” 

“What do you mean?” said Marietta in a tone of alarm, as 
she half guessed her son’s intention. 

“That my father is right,” replied her son; “that I do not 
earn the bread I eat, and that from this moment I will eat none 
that I do not earn.” 
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* Act so, and I shall not complain,” said Allegri, somewhat 
softened ; “ to-morrow you will go to the forest ?” 

“No, no! he does not mean that,” interrupted his mother, 
bursting into tears, ‘ he means to leave us.” 

“ And he is right,” said Laurent, who had hitherto remained 
silent; “let him go; he has no turn for cutting wood, but he has 
for painting. Why, he can already paint a sign for a shop, and 
if, besides, he has a turn for sculpture, he may do great things 
some day. A woodcutter, it is plain, he was never meant to be ; 
he was no more born one than I was born Duke of Modena.” 

“And where will you go?” inquired the father, who had 
evidently paid no attention to Laurent’s speech. 

“To Modena,” said his son. 

“* What can you do there all alone ?” 

“T shall not be alone, God will be with me.” 

“‘May He watch over thee then!” replied his father, as a sigh 
escaped him at the thought of parting with his son, the prospect 
of which had banished all his previous displeasure; “and when 
shall you go?” 

“T shall wait only for daylight, and your blessing, father, and 
a kiss from my mother to assure me of her forgiveness.” 

Marietta, at these words, threw her arms round her son’s neck, 
and her tears fell fast as she kissed his young, bright face, and 
stroked—it might be for the last time—his fair, golden hair. His 
uncle, who had looked on in silence, now rose to go, saying as he 
took leave: “Call on me, Antonio, as you go by to-morrow, and 
I will give you a painting pallet and brushes—it is all I have to 
bestow.” 

After his departure a long silence ensued, and neither Antonio 
nor his mother seemed to think of retiring to rest till Allegri 
warned them that it was long past their usual hour of repose. 
Marietta recollected that no one had eaten anything, and as she 
placed some bread on the table, she invited her son to partake 
of it. 

“T have told you, mother,” said Antonio, gently but firmly, 
“ that I will never again eat anything that I have not earned.” 

A half-uttered exclamation of annoyance was all the answer 
made by Marietta to her son’s speech ; and as no further attempt 
at conversation was made, ere long the humble party retired to 
rest. Antonio soon slept, and dreamed of future fame, and of 
pursuing unopposed that path which Nature seemed to have 
marked out for him. 
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The next morning, before the day had dawned, Antonio rose— 
his father and mother still slept. For a moment he felt an 
earnest wish to awaken his mother, and embrace her once more 
ere he started ; but a second thought obliged him to admit that 
it would be wiser to avoid the pang of parting. 

“The hope of returning,” said he to himself, “and of bringing 
something to help them, ought to give me courage to go.” And 
as this reflection seemed to banish his previous hesitation, he 
advanced boldly towards the door; his heart beat quickly as he 
passed close to where his parents slept, and the tears rose to his 
eyes; but struggling manfully against the momentary weakness, 
he half uttered an adieu, and softly opening the door, he left the 
cottage which, till now, had been his home. 

The sun was gilding the horizon, and a bright spring morning 
seemed to inspire Antonio with fresh hopes and energy, for he 
walked with a light and gager step, and soon reached his uncle’s 
home. Laurent was waiting for him at the door, holding, ready 
in his hand, the promised pallet and brushes. 

“That is right, nephew,” said he, as Antonio approached, “ I 
was afraid your mother would keep you; more would have been 
the pity; every one has some talent, and I think you have for 
painting. So, take these, and ‘this too,” he added, as he put a 
piece of folded paper into the boy’s pocket; “it is all I have to 
give, and now go thy way, and may God be with thee. He will 
not forsake thee, unless thou forsakest Him; go then, and when 
you reach Modena, inquire for the studio of Frangois Bianchi, 
called Le Frari, and call on him. Farewell !” 

The old painter embraced his nephew as he thus took leave of 
him, and after putting his hands on his head as if to bless him, 
he gently pushed him from him. Antonio turned away in silence ; 
had he looked back he would have seen that his uncle had 
covered his face with his hands, and that a few big tears had 
made their way through his fingers: but the poor boy’s heart was 
full, and he dared not trust himself to cast even one short glance 
at all he loved and now was leaving. He quickly pursued the 
path before him, and soon lost sight of Correggio and its pretty 
white houses, 

An extensive tract of open country lay before him, but he 
resolutely started on the path which led across it, and which 
finally brought him to a lovely grove of orange and citron trees 
in full bloom, the shade and fragrance of which strongly tempted 
him to stop and rest; but he could now just distinguish Modena 
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in the distance, and, instead of stopping, he quickened his pace, 
and soon found himself, for the first time, in a large town, 

Poor Antonio! amidst the noise and bustle in which he now 
found himself, he felt more alone than he had done on the road, 
or on the plain where the warm sun and fresh grass, and the 
many wild flowers and fruits, seemed meant for his enjoyment. 
Now all looked strange and. cold—the sun was nearly hid by the 
tall, dark houses—he was continually pushed aside by those who 
hurried past him—whilst such fruits and flowers as caught his eye 
were only to be had for money, and of that, alas! he had none. 
His heart sunk within him ; but suddenly recollecting his uncle’s 
recommendation, he looked anxiously around for some one amidst 
the busy crowd of whom he might venture to ask a question; 
and finally accosted a woman who was selling oranges, 

“Can you tell me,” said he, “ where Signor Frangois Bianchi, 
called Le Frari, lives? he is a painter and sculptor.” 

It was plain the woman had expected a customer when Antonio 
first approached her ; finding she was mistaken she turned away, 
saying : 

“* How should I know?” and without bestowing further notice 
on poor Antonio, she proceeded to offer her oranges to a lady 
who had just approached her. Whilst the lady looked at the 
fruit the woman put before her, Antonio, who stood near, seemed 
to attract her attention, and noticing the disappointment the 
woman’s answer had occasioned, she kindly asked him what he 
wanted. 

He repeated his inquiry in a low and timid voice. 

“Do you see St. Margaret’s church,” said the lady, “and to 
the right that row of pillars? Between the two centre pillars 
there is a door of carved wood, that is Signor Bianchi’s.” 

“Thank you, Madame la Marquise,” replied Antonio, who 
had looked earnestly at the lady whilst she spoke. ‘The title 
evidently belonged to her, for she said half aloud, as he turned 
away— 

“Strange! one would think he knew me?” She resumed, 
however, her selection of fruit, and having completed her purchase 
she entered the carriage which was waiting for her. 

Antonio soon found the door which had been described to him, 
but hesitated a moment before he ventured to touch the bell which 
belonged to it, and when he did so, it was with so timid a hand 
that no sound was produced ; after waiting a little he summoned 
up courage to pull it again, and this time so vigorously that he 
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started at the sound he had himself called forth, and when the 
door was opened he shrunk back as if to shelter himself behind 
the pillar near the entrance. The old servant who had answered 
the bell, and now saw no one, angrily asked— 

“ Who rung?” 

“T did,” said Antonio, as he advanced from the shade of the 
pillar, which had prevented the old man from perceiving him. 

“You! and what do you want?” said the man contemptuously. 

“To speak to Master Frangois Bianchi,” replied Antonio. 

‘On whose business, I should like to know ?” replied the man. 

** My own,” said Antonio boldly. 

“Your own? it must be important truly! Your own!” re- 
peated he, indignantly, “ one would suppose you were a duke or a 
marquis at the least.” 

“*T may be better than either some day,” retorted Antonio, pro- 
voked by the taunt. 

“* Better than a duke! I should like to know what is better ?” 

* An artist,” said Antonio proudly. 

* Oh! that’s it, is it? an artist indeed!” and he added, in a 
lower tone, as if speaking to himself, “and I should like to know 
what good they do? however, follow me, Mr. Artist, and see how 
my master receives artists such as you; follow me, I say.” 

As Antonio prepared to obey his ungracious conductor, he felt 
that timidity and embarrassment which all may feel when about 
to be ushered into the presence of those whose talents or whose 
merits have placed them, as it were, above their fellow-men. At 
the end of a long corridor the servant threw back a heavy damask 
curtain, or porttire, as it is called, and displayed to Antonio the 
studio of the man whom he longed, yet feared, to approach. 
Bianchi was seated before an easel at the further end of the room, 
and in different parts of it his pupils were similarly occupied. 
The artist did not even raise his eyes from his work as his servant 
entered. 

* Master,” said he, “ here is a boy who wishes to speak to you.” 

“ What does he want?” inquired Le Frari, without looking up. 
The servant did not immediately reply, but drew Antonio nearer 
to where Bianchi was seated. 

“What does he want?” repeated his master, in a tone of one 
unaccustomed to wait. Antonio now felt he must explain his 
business, but his voice seemed to fail him, and after uttering ‘a 
word or two indistinctly, he stopped, as if unable to proceed. 

-“ Well!” said the painter, as he looked up for the first time. 
12 
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**T came from my uncle,” said Antonio, with an effort. 

“Uncle! what uncle?” inquired the artist. 

“T have but one, signor,” said the poor lad. 

“Idiot ! I don’t want to know the number of your uncles, but 
the name.” 

“Laurent,” replied Antonio. 

“Don’t know such a person,” said Bianchi, coldly. 

Poor Antonio had scarcely courage to add— 

‘My uncle Laurent, painter at Correggio.” 

“ Painter at Correggio! are there painters at Correggio ?” 

The pupils who had hitherto looked on in silence, now ven- 
tured to laugh, and one or two exclaimed, “ A painter at Cor- 
reggio!’ Without noticing their remarks, Antonio replied :— 

“Yes, signor, a painter at Correggio ; he paints pictures to put 
over shops.” 

“Oh, oh! asign-painter; you should have told us this at first.” 

The tone of mockery and contempt in which this was uttered by 
those around kept Antonio silent. 

“Enough!” said Bianchi, in a tone which at once imposed 
silence ; and turning to Antonio, he pointed to the door as if to 
intimate he would hear no more. 

“ But, signor,” said Antonio, making a last effort, “let me ask 
one ‘question.” The artist’s silence seemed to give an un- 
gracious permission, and Antonio continued. 

“My uncle thought you would admit me into your studio. 
Oh! admit me as one of your pupils, signor, I will be so grateful, 
so industrious.” 

“ And what will you pay me ?” interrupted Bianchi. 

This unexpected question checked Antonio’s entreaties, and 
seemed to annihilate every hope. 

“Well; what will you pay me?” repeated the artist. 

“ Alas! will you not receive me without money?” exclaimed 
Antonio. . 

The painter shook his head and quietly resumed his work, 
plainly intimating that all further remonstrance was useless. 
One of the pupils, seeming to pity Antonio, went to him, and 
taking him by the arm, led him from the apartment to the street- 
door, saying as he left him— 

‘My poor boy! in a large town, without friends or money, you 
will get neither food, nor master, nor servant ; return to your own 
home, you will get nothing here.” 

Antonio remained where the pupil left him, and as he leant 
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against one of the pillars of the portico, he gave way to the tears 
he had hitherto suppressed, but which now followed each other 
rapidly down his cheeks, as he thought of the disappointment of 
all his hopes, and felt his helplessness and loneliness. 

The sound of the bells of St. Margaret’s church roused 
Antonio from his reverie, and, on looking around, he perceived 
numbers hurrying to the sacred edifice; he determined to go 
with them—sure that there, at least, he would find admittance, 
and that the doors of God’s house would not be closed against 
him. He had, as it were, been turned from his earthly home ; he 
had been rudely refused help or encouragement where he had 
vainly hoped to obtain it, and he might now look more entirely 
to Him who has said, “ He that cometh unto me J will in no- 
wise cast out.” When, however, Antonio found himself in a 
church unlike any he had hitherto seen, he was for a moment 
overcome by a feeling of awe, and again a sense of loneliness 
seemed to oppress him ; added to which he was now beginning to 
feel the effects of having gone so long without food, for he had 
tasted nothing all day, and had, besides, gone supperless to bed 
the night before. Exhausted, discouraged, and cast down, his 
thoughts involuntarily turned to the home he had left, and to 
which at this moment he felt tempted to return; but his father’s 
cruel words rose to his remembrance—“ he does not even earn the 
bread he eats.” To go back was impossible. 

In the midst of these melancholy reflections, the full, rich tones 
of the organ struck on his ear, and recalled him to a sense of 
where he was. He looked around him as if to discover some spot 
where he might kneel and pray unnoticed: he perceived, to his 
right, a beautiful altar in white marble, on which stood a statue 
of the Madonna. It was his Madonna! the same attitude, and 
holding also the Holy Child in her arms. He gazed with admira- 
tion at the perfect and beautiful figure, and the soft and saint- 
like expression of the faces, which his own humble efforts had 
vainly attempted to give, but which he here found in perfection ; 
he advanced, and, kneeling, closed his eyes as if for prayer. He 
had scarcely done so ere he sank pale and senseless on the 
marble pavement, overcome by hunger and fatigue, no less 
than by grief and disappointment. 

How long Antonio remained thus he sae not, but his sensa- 
tions as he came to himself were not otherwise than agreeable ; 
he was lying on something soft and warm, and the cold marble 
no longer chilled his wearied limbs; a light and gentle hand 
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was bathing his temples and forehead with cold water, which 
seemed to refresh and revive him. On opening his eyes he saw 
a lady kneeling by him, and the look of kindness and sympathy 
on her young and beautiful face at once cheered and encouraged 
him. 

“Do you not belong to Correggio, my poor boy ?” said she, in 
a sweet and gentle voice. 

Antonio assented, but in so faint a tone that the lady again 
applied her smelling-bottle to his nose. 

“ And you are the son of Marietta Allegri?” she again asked. 

** Yes! marquise,” said the boy, looking up at her. 

“Ah, you know me then! I thought, too, that I recollected 
you when you were inquiring where Le Frari lived—that is, after 
you were gone, I felt 1 had seen you before. But why have you 
left your home and your mother? and what are you doing here? 
But, ah! what is the matter?” exclaimed the marchioness, as she 
now perceived that he was again on the point of fainting. 

“He is, perhaps, faint for want of food,” said a woman who 
had just approached. 

“That is most likely the case,” said another, who, with many 
more, had crowded round the lady and the poor boy; and 
amongst whom was the woman who sold the oranges, ‘That 
would not surprise me,” said she; “indeed he seemed tired and 
wearied this morning when I saw him in the market-place. — If 
madame would like to give one of these fine oranges to the poor 
child,” added she, turning to the lady and offering one, 

“Qh yes, give it me!” said the marchioness; and without 
heeding her rich satin dress, or the red velvet mantle on which 
Antonio’s head rested, she took the orange, and breaking the 
peel with her small, white fingers, she squeezed some of the juice 
between the pale and half-opened lips of the fainting boy. This 
revived him, and he again opened his eyes; and seeing the 
orange, he seized it with eagerness and ate it without waiting 
to peel it, for he had now been more than twenty-four hours with- 
out touching food. 

‘Oh heavens! he is indeed hungry!” exclaimed his benefac- 
tress. ‘I never thought of that: here, quick Pado,” added she, 
turning to the servant who stood by and had laid the velvet 
mantle on the pavement for his mistress to kneel upon, “ quick, 
carry this poor boy to my carriage.” But Antonio, somewhat 
revived by the orange, now got up without help, and, thanking 
the lady, he turned to the orange-woman, and offered her a small 
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piece of money which his uncle had given him, and which he now 
drew from his pocket. 

“You had money, then,” said the marchioness ; “ and why then 
have you gone without food ?” 

*T never thought of it,” replied Antonio. 

“ And what then did you think of?” inquired the lady. 

“ Alas! madame, of my father, of my mother, of trying to get 
work, and the dread of not obtaining it.” 

“My poor boy,” said his kind protectress, ‘ you shall come with 
me and tell me what you want. Pious, gentle, and modest,” 
added she to herself, “he ought to find friends.” So saying, 
and wholly indifferent to the contrast of her rich and elegant 
toilette with the mean and shabby appearance of her protégé, she 
led him to her carriage, and made him enter it with her, to 
the no ‘small surprise of those who stood around, and who 
generally witness such actions with as much wonder as appro- 
bation. 

Having reached the Palace of Gambara, and partaken of a 
good repast, Antonio was able to comply with the marchioness’s 
request, and relate his short history. He told her of his aversion 
to the occupation of a woodeutter, which his father followed, 
and repeated his father’s reproach, which he honestly admitted he 
deserved, and that he had hitherto been of no use or assistance to 
his parents. 

* It cannot, however, be very difficult to cut wood,” observed 
the marchioness, who at once perceived the many obstacles he 
would have to encounter if he persisted in his desire to leave the 
station in which he was born, 

“Certainly not, madame, if one had but the taste for it.” 

* But it is not a question of taste, but of good will,” replied 
the lady, smiling, ‘The boy shook his head, and remained silent ; 
but this silence, and the way in which he raised his eyes to her 
face, were so expressive, that she continued: “ You think I do not 
understandyyou, Antonio! is it not so?” Still no reply, but only 
the same imploring, earnest look, as if on her rested his last hope. 
“But you mistake me,” added she kindly ; ‘you determine then 
not to return to Correggio? do you wish to be admitted into 
Signor Bianchi’s studio ?” 

“Tf I only knew how,” replied Antonio, colouring deeply at 
the mention of the painter’s name. 

“Come with me, then,” said his kind patroness; so saying, 
she led the way to the carriage which was still awaiting her 
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orders, and having entered it with Antonio, desired the coachman 
to drive to Signor Francois Bianchi’s, 

“It is indeed fortunate, ” said she as they drove along, “ that 
you went to pray in the chapel of the Madonna: it is there I 
generally pay my devotions. I recognised you directly I entered, 
and only waited till you had done praying to speak to you, but 
you fainted, and luckily I was close to you.” 

“ My first picture shall be for that chapel,” observed Antonio. 

“T will buy it, and if it is well done, I will give it as an offering 
from myself,” replied the lady. 

They had now reached Bianchi’s house, and on alighting from 
the carriage the marchioness entered the portico, followed by 
Antonio; he had not now to wait there as he had done on a 
former occasion—his patroness’s name and rank insured imme- 
diate attention, and the old servant conducted her with all respect 
to his master’s studio: he was now alone. 

“Signor Francois Bianchi, 1 come to ask your protection for 
this boy ; he comes from Correggio ; will you receive him?” 

“ Ah! from Correggio ?” said Le Frari in reply, and looking 
at Antonio as if he now saw him for the first pate and then 
added, “from your own home, Signora ?” 

“Yes !” said the lady, “and I am interested in him. I believe 
he has a talent for painting. Will you try him, Signor? and I 
will be answerable for all his expenses. I return to Correggio 
to-morrow, and should like to leave him with you. I have desired 
him to paint a picture for me, and I doubt not he will succeed 
with your help and instruction.” 

“This child paint a picture!” exclaimed Bianchi, involuntarily 
expressing both doubt and wonder. “I should think—” 

“That I ought to have applied to the master, and not to the 
pupil,” interposed his fair visitor. “I admit it; but you must in- 
dulge my whim.” 

Bianchi knew well that it was to his own interest to do so; he 
therefore made uo further hesitation, and moreover proposed that 
he should begin at once, adding, “and if he has any real talent 
for the art, I will at once treat him as a pupil, instead of going 
through the usual preliminary work of rubbing colours, preparing 
canvas, and so on. Will this be in accordance with your wishes, 
signora ?” 

“ What say you, Antonio?” said his kind patroness, as she 
turned to her protégé. Tears filled his eyes at this unlooked-for 
fulfilment of all his wishes, and, kneeling down, he took the mar- 
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chioness’s dress and pressed it to his lips in token of the gratitude 
he could find no words to express. This silent assent appeared 
conclusive, for the lady turned to go, saying, “ Farewell, then, my 
little friend—when your picture is done, bring it to the Gambara 
Palace,” and having taken leave of Le Frari, she left the apart- 
ment. 

Antonio had now obtained the object he had so long and so 
ardently desired, and was fairly established in an artist’s studio, 
surrounded by all that could delight his eye and improve his taste, 
and which his natural genius well knew how to appreciate. 

He arose the following morning ere it was daylight, so anxious 
was he to begin, and repairing to the studio, he selected an easel, 
and pallet, and began to work. 

At the moment that the master and his pupils entered the 
apartment, Antonio, still fancying himself alone, was dancing with 
delight before the sketch he had made, exclaiming, ‘ Bravo, Cor- 
reggio ! well done, Correggio !” 

“Correggio!” echoed the pupils, as they crowded round the 
poor boy, abashed and confused at being thus caught, and wholly 
at a loss whatto say. The name thus given was ever after 
applied to him, and his own almost lost sight of. 

In remembrance of the Madonna he had carved, and which 
had determined his vocation, in remembrance also of the Madonna 
in the church of St. Margaret, Antonio’s first painting represented 
“The Assumption of the Virgin.” 

(He painted the same picture again in 1530, in larger dimen- 
sions, for the dome in the church at Parma.) The day on which 
he completed his picture his joy was complete (that is to say 
when he had been told he might consider it as his own); and 
as soon as he was at liberty he left the house, carrying his trea- 
sure under his arm. It was on one of the hottest mornings in the 
month of April, and scarce a cloud intercepted the bright rays 
of the sun, or afforded even a momentary shade from its heat ; 
but Antonio hurried on, and soon reached the Palace of Gambara. 

“Is the marchioness at home?” inquired he of a gentleman, 
who was apparently leaving the house as he was about to enter it. 

“She is from home,” replied the person, whom Antonio had 
addressed, “and I believe at Paris at this moment. But,” added 
he, as he observed the look of disappointment and distress his 
intelligence occasioned, “who are you, my young friend, and 
what do you want with the marchioness? I am her steward, and 
may be able to help you.” 
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orders, and having entered it with Antonio, desired the coachman 
to drive to Signor Francois Bianchi’s. 
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to his master’s studio: he was now alone. 

‘Signor Francois Bianchi, I come to ask your protection for 
this boy ; he comes from Correggio ; will you receive him?” 

“ Ah! from Correggio ?” said Le Frari in reply, and looking 
at Antonio as if he now saw him for the first time, and then 
added, “from your own home, Signora ?” 

“Yes !” said the lady, “and I am interested in him. I believe 
he has a talent for painting. Will you try him, Signor? and I 
will be answerable for all his expenses. I return to Correggio 
to-morrow, and should like to leave him with you. I have desired 
him to paint a picture for me, and I doubt not he will succeed 
with your help and instruction.” 

“This child paint a picture!” exclaimed Bianchi, involuntarily 
expressing both doubt and wonder. “I should think—” 

“That I ought to have applied to the master, and not to the 
pupil,” interposed his fair visitor. “I admit it; but pa must in- 
dulge my whim.” 

Bianchi knew well that it was to his own interest to do so; he 
therefore made uo further hesitation, and moreover proposed that 
he should begin at once, adding, “and if he has any real talent 
for the art, I will at once treat him as a pupil, instead of going 
through the usual preliminary work of rubbing colours, preparing 
canvas, and so on. Will this be in accordance with your wishes, 
signora ?” 

“What say you, Antonio?” said his kind patroness, as she 
turned to her protégé. Tears filled his eyes at this unlooked-for 
fulfilment of all his wishes, and, kneeling down, he took the mar- 
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chioness’s dress and pressed it to his lips in token of the gratitude 
he could find no words to express. This silent assent appeared 
conclusive, for the lady turned to go, saying, “ Farewell, then, my 
little friend—when your picture is done, bring it to the Gambara 
Palace,” and having taken leave of Le Frari, she left the apart- 
ment. 

Antonio had now obtained the object he had so long and so 
ardently desired, and was fairly established in an artist’s studio, 
surrounded by all that could delight his eye and improve his taste, 
and which his natural genius well knew how to appreciate. 

He arose the following morning ere it was daylight, so anxious 
was he to begin, and repairing to the studio, he selected an easel, 
and pallet, and began to work. 

At the moment that the master and his pupils entered the 
apartment, Antonio, still fancying himself alone, was dancing with 
delight before the sketch he had made, exclaiming, “ Bravo, Cor- 
reggio ! well done, Correggio !” 

“Correggio!” echoed the pupils, as they crowded round the 


poor boy, abashed and confused at being thus caught, and wholly 
at a loss whatto say. The name thus given was ever after 
applied to him, and his own almost lost sight of. 


In remembrance of the Madonna he had carved, and which 
had determined his vocation, in remembrance also of the Madonna 
in the church of St. Margaret, Antonio’s first painting represented 
“The Assumption of the Virgin.” 

(He painted the same picture again in 1530, in larger dimen- 
sions, for the dome in the church at Parma.) The day on which 
he completed his picture his joy was complete (that is to say 
when he had been told he might consider it as his own); and 
as soon as he was at liberty he left the house, carrying his trea- 
sure under his arm. It was on one of the hottest mornings in the 
month of April, and scarce a cloud intercepted the bright rays 
of the sun, or afforded even a momentary shade from its heat ; 
but Antonio hurried on, and soon reached the Palace of Gambara. 

‘Ts the marchioness at home?” inquired he of a gentleman, 
who was apparently leaving the house as he was about to enter it. 

“She is from home,” replied the person, whom Antonio had 
addressed, ‘and I believe at Paris at this moment. But,” added 
he, as he observed the look of disappointment and distress his 
intelligence occasioned, “who are you, my young friend, and 
what do you want with the marchioness? I am her steward, and 
may be able to help you.” 
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“Sir,” replied Antonio, as he checked the tears which had 
started at hearing of the absence of one who had been his only 
friend, “ Iam Allegri of Correggio, and——” 

* Ah! then follow me; I have orders about you, in case you 
called whilst the marchioness was absent.” 

Antonio readily obeyed, and followed the steward into a small 
room, evidently appropriated to his use; he seated himself before 
a writing-table, and opening a drawer containing money, he said— 

“You are come for what is due to your master, Francois 
Bianchi ?” 

“No,” replied Antonio, “ for I do not know what is due to him, 
and he did not send me. I am come only to offer my kind bene- 
factress the first fruits of my labours, as the Israelites of old 
offered to God the first fruits of their gardens and of their vines.” 

* Ah, you know the Scriptures!” said the man of business, 
smiling ; “ well, that will bring you good luck, for I have orders 
from my noble lady, that in case you brought her a painting, bad 
or good, I was to receive it, and pay you for it: this is it,” he 
addeg, as he took Antonio’s picture, and placed it on the desk 
before him. ‘ Well! and what does it represent ?” 

“The Assumption of the Holy Virgin,” replied Antonio. 

“Well! and who are these gentlemen who look somewhat 
astonished down here ?” 

“They are the apostles, sir.” 

“And all these here round the woman, who is, | suppose, the 
Virgin ?” 

“They are angels, sir,” again replied Antonio. 

“ Ah, well!” observed his somewhat singular companion, “ there 
are people enough of one sort and another in this picture, 
and you see—that rather puzzles me.” 

Antonio could not help smiling, as he ventured to inquire why 
it should be so ? 

“ Because,” was the reply, “ when the marchioness left Modena, 
she said, ‘If young Correggio should call, and bring the first 
head he paints, give him a hundred francs for me;’ and if he 
should bring two, madame? I asked; ‘then give him two hun- 
dred francs.’ But there are at least a hundred heads in this 
picture, but I do not suppose I must give that sum for each head.” 

“‘She probably meant one hundred francs for one painting,” 
observed Antonio, “and that is more than I expected.” 

“She said for one head,” replied the steward ; “* however, I will 
pay you the one hundred francs, and I will write—” 
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“No, no!” interrupted the young artist eagerly, “I do not 
want more, I will not have more; but I will take that, and carry 
it directly to my parents.” 

“You cannot walk so far in this heat; besides, I have no 
change but copper, which is too heavy ; you had better wait till 
to-morrow. 

“Not an hour, sir,” said the poor boy, whose thoughts were 
at his home, and his imagination picturing the joy of his parents 
on seeing him again; “let me go now,” added he, clasping his 
hands and looking imploringly at the steward. 

“ Well, well! it’s your own affair, so do as you like;” and so 
saying he proceeded to count out the promised sum, and having 
done so, he put it into a canvass bag, and then assisted Antonio to 
put it on his shoulders ; this done, he wished him a good journey 
and they parted. 

On leaving the palace the young Allegri at once took the 
road to Correggio, The church clocks were striking twelve, 
and the sun was now in its midday splendour, and on the road 
there was nothing to protect the traveller from its rays. Antonio, 
however, eagerly pursued his way, alike regardless of the heat 
which caused the perspiration to fall in large drops from his face, 
of the heavy weight he carried, or of the signs of a heavy storm 
~ now plainly gathering in the horizon. We will, meanwhile, 
return to the woodcutter’s cottage, where, as at the beginning 
of this tale, we find the same three persons together, namely, 
Allegri, his wife, and Laurent, The conversation had apparently 
been hitherto about the fearful storm, which now seemed passing 
away ; only a few heavy drops fell occasionally, and the thunder, 
which had been terrific, was only now heard from time to time 
in the distance, and the elements were, with the day, apparently 
sinking into repose ; it had been dark for more than an hour, and 
both the thoughts and conversation of the little party had turned 
upon the absent one. ‘* No news of him yet?” inquired Laurent. 

** Alas! none,” replied Marietta, sighing. 

“Tf it would only please God to send us good news of our poor 
boy, it would do me more good than anything,” observed Allegri. 

* Listen !” exclaimed Marietta, who started as though she heard 
some unusual sound. “I heard a sigh !” 

** Ever since Antonio left, Marietta can’t even hear the wind 
without fancying it is his voice,” said Allegri, somewhat angrily, 
to Laurent. 

* There, again; this time it was plain enough,” said Marietta, 
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who had paid no attention to her husband’s remark. ‘*Oh, God! 
if he should be ” the poor mother was unable to utter the 
fatal word, but her exclamation, and the paleness which over- 
spread her face, made them readily guess her superstitious terror. 

“ That’s downright folly,” said her brother, anxious to break 
the painful silence; but Allegri, perhaps now sharing his wife’s 
apprehensions, hid his face in his hands, and murmured, “ ‘Two 
whole months and no news! I was wrong to let him go!” It 
was in vain that Laurent attempted to comfort and encourage 
them. He rose, therefore, to go, adding, ** Be sure we shall soon 
see him safe and well.” As he uttered the words he opened the 
door of the cottage, and took a few steps beyond it to ascertain 
if the storm had quite disappeared ; as he did so, his foot struck 
against something, for he suddenly exclaimed, “ What’s lying 
here?” 

“ Oh, my boy!” said Marietta, who had no thought but of him, 
rushing at the same time from the cottage, just as Laurent raised 
the body from the ground. 

“ Antonio!” said all three, as the light from the open door 
fell on his face. It was indeed the object of all their anxiety, 
who now lay senseless before them, unconscious of the presence 
of those he loved and for whom he had been toiling, and the 
thoughts of whose joy had stimulated him to what was beyond his 
strength, which had failed ere he reached his home. 

“He breathes! he is not dead!” said Laurent. “The storm 
must have overtaken him; he is cold; put him into your bed, 
Allegri, the warmth will restore him.” No time was lost in 
obeying Laurent’s directions, and the poor boy had not long 
been laid in his father’s bed before he opened his eyes, and re- 
cognised those who hung over him. He appeared, however, to 
miss something, and murmured in a faint voice, “‘ My money.” 

Laurent now recollected that something had fallen to the 
ground when he had raised the poor child from where he had 
found him ; he left the cottage in search of it, and almost imme- 
diately returned with the bag. 

“It is for you, father—for you, mother,” said Antonio, revived 


by the sight of his treasure; “it is the price of my first picture— 
a hundred franes.” 


“‘A hundred francs!” interrupted his uncle, “I never got 
half that.” 

Antonio smiled as he thought of his uncle’s paintings, and of 
those amongst which he had accomplished his first work, and 
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by the help of which his brilliant talent had already developed 
itself; he, however, said nothing, and as soon as he was suffi- 
ciently recovered, he complied with his parents’ request, and 
proceeded to relate all that had befallen him since he left their 
roof. ‘Though Antonio needed rest, it was late ere any of the 
party thought of retiring; and when, at length, they did so, it 
would have been somewhat difficult to have found any happier 
than the occupants of the poor woodman’s cottage. Antonio’s 
early dreams seemed more than half realized, and he again slept 
in his own house, perhaps to dream of future triumph and success ; 
happy, meanwhile, at what he had already achieved. 

Many years after the scene we have just described, Correggio 
again returned to his home, and again brought with him the 
fruit of his labours; he had received at Parma the payment of 
a sum that was due to him, a great part of which was, like the 
first, paid in copper. He was impatient to take it to his parents, 
of whom he had continued the sole support; he once more 
started on foot for Correggio, but he had now numbered forty 
years, instead of sixteen, and the fatigue and over-excitement 
brought on an attack of pleurisy, of which he died in the year 
1534, 

Though cut off in the midst of his career, Correggio ranks 
amongst the first masters of his art. The Museum in Paris 
possesses nine paintings by this artist, amongst which is the 
St. Jerome, the finest of all, but for which he only received five 
hundred and fifty-two francs (about twenty-two pounds), though it 
occupied him for more than six months. For another of his 
paintings, the Night of Correggio—so remarkable for its beautiful 
effects of light and shade, that it has been considered a study to 
those who have followed in the steps of this great master—he 
was only paid four hundred and eighty francs, rather more than 
eighteen pounds. Ten years of his life were spent in painting 
the cupola and dome of St. John’s of Parma, for which he 
received not quite four hundred pounds. Correggio was, there- 
fore, never rich. It is related of him that when young he 
exclaimed, on seeing a picture of Raphael’s, ‘“ Anch’io, sou’ 
pittore” (“I, also, am a painter”). His words proved true, and 
his name ranks with those of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, 
and others. : 

Whilst with Francois Bianchi, surnamed Le Frari, he learned 
the art of modelling, then much in vogue ; conjointly with Béga- 
relli he executed a group for the church of St. Margaret, of 
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Modena, the three finest figures of which are attributed to 
Correggio. His first painting of any consideration was the Saint 
Anthony, in the gallery at Dresden, which he painted in 1512, at 


Carpi. 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD 
TRAVELLER. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AT SUNRISE, 


Ar the earliest peep of day, preceded by a troop of yelling dogs, 
we commenced our descent from Pera to Galata, in order to be in 
good time for a Turkish steamer, which was advertised to depart 
for Ghemlik at 6 a.m. On reaching the vessel we saw no 
symptom of speedy departure. The Turks were sleeping about 
the deck, and the fire that was to heat the boiler was not yet 
lighted. We sat down above the tiller and looked about us. The 
opposite Asiatic point was free of mist, and Scutari was shining 
in the morning light; but the Black Sea had rolled down through 
the opening of the Bosphorus a thick tissue of vapour, and part of 
this having been caught by the Seraglio Point, had extended itself 
up the Golden Horn, as far as the holy suburb of Eyoub, and 
covered the seven hills and the whole of Constantinople as with a 
pall or veil. A few yards from the shore of that side of the 
harbour the water was clear and bright, but of Stamboul we could 
see nothing. In a short time the broad dome and lofty white 
minarets of a hill-seated mosque began to peep out indistinctly 
and timidly, yet gaining in size by their meekness and modesty— 
looking three times as broad and as tall as they appeared when 
wholly unveiled. That is the Suleimaneh—No! it was not—it 
was the mosque of Sultan Mahmoud I. There, peeping through 
the veil, another dome and its flanking minarets were partially 
discovered. That was Sultan Bajazet-—No! that was the nearer 
mosque of Sultan Achmet. And see! it now shows out its six 
minarets. ‘There was no judging of objects or distances in and 
through that vapour. Only one other edifice stole upon the sight : 
then they began to break upon it boldly and rapidly, and at last— 
by an imperceptible process, by a magical transition, the beginning, 
middle, and end of which could no more be traced by the eye than 
blending of dissolying views,—the veil was totally rent, dissipated, 
gone, and the whole of Constantinople, from the Seraglio Point, 
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with all its points and tapering towers, was revealed to our sight, 
invested with all its outward beauty and brilliancy. 

A recent English traveller did well and wisely. He came up 
to Stamboul in his own yacht: he saw the splendid panorama ; 
sailed up and down the Bosphorus ; he cruised for a week in the 
Propontis; he gazed at Constantinople from the south, from the 
north, from the east; he ascended the Golden Horn as far as he 
could; he rounded the Seraglio Point; and then—up helm, and 
away for the Hellespont! He would not land, he would have no 
communication with anybody from shore, except with a few venders 
of fresh figs and grapes; he knew what the place was, and 
what the people ; he was resolutely determined not to destroy an 
exquisite illusion, 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


CxuILp, amid the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye, 
Ever following silently ; 

Father, by the breeze of eve, 
Call’d thy harvest work to leave— 
Pray: ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart, and bend the knee! 


Traveller, in the stranger's land, 

Far from thine own household band ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the dark’ning sea— 

Lift the heart, and bend the knee ! 


Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
Woman, o’er the lowly slain, 
Weeping on his burial plain ; 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie ; 
Heaven’s first star alike ye see— 
Lift the heart, and bend the knee! 
Mrs. HEMANS. 





RUSSIA.— No. II. 


Tue reign of Peter I. constitutes the most important period of the 
true history of Russia, for with him commenced its civilization and 
greatness. The previous annals of that vast dominion, over 
which first the Grand Dukes, and afterwards the Czars, swayed 
their barbarous sceptre, were but the traditions of scattered 
tribes of different origin, race, language, manners, and religion ; 
reduced by conquest, but still retaining their peculiar character- 
istics ; only uniting with each other in war, and even then fighting, 
although for the same object, each under his respective native 
chief or commander, and in his own peculiar manner. The 
laws by which the empire was governed were but the expression of 
the will of the Czar alone, whose power and authority were para- 
mount and conclusive ; himself being under no other control or 
influence than that by which all despotic sovereigns are restrained 
—the power of public opinion. This power, acting upon a mind 
conscious of an interest separate from, and frequently hostile to, 
that of the people, and consequently suspicious of all, led to bar- 
barous executions, without law or justice; and thus treason and 
punishment succeeded each other in rapid succession. ‘The number 
of Russian sovereigns who have paid the forfeit of their lives for 
their crimes against society is a sufficient proof of the insecurity 
of life, to either the sovereign or the people, under a despotism. 

It was the object of Peter the Great, as he was called, to con- 
solidate and civilize the heterogeneous materials of which the 
empire was composed ; to nationalize to the Russian standard the 
dissimilar tribes ; and to cement, by a unity of action and interest, 
the rope of sand with which he must carry out his designs. The 
life of one man is but a scanty term for so herculean a task ; and 
all that Peter could hope to effect was to create a nucleus, and lay 
a foundation upon which to raise the superstructure, leaving it to 
his successors to prosecute the task he had himself so well 
begun. 

Peter I. was born in the year 1672, being the youngest of three 
sons. His father, Alexis, who wasa prince of considerable ability, 
and desirous of introducing civilization among his subjects, died in 
the year 1675. Upon his death, his eldest son, Theodore, suc- 
ceeded him, but he also dying in 1682, the second son, Jean, who 
was a man of weak intellects, was raised to the throne in con- 
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junction with Peter, then only ten years of age ; both being under 
the regency of Sophie, their sister, an ambitious and designing 
woman. In 1692 the elder of the two brothers died, and Peter 
then became the sole “Sovereign of all the Russias,” at the age 
of twenty years. 

The character of Peter has been variously estimated by different 
writers. It is, however, justly said of him, that he was more dis- 
tinguished by fulness of character than force of intellect; that 
whilst he possessed acuteness to discern and approve a principle, 
he could not grasp it in all its dimensions. His education had 
been conducted by foreigners ; and so high an opinion had he con- 
ceived of western civilization, that, at the age of twenty-six, he 
determined to travel in a private capacity, and acquire a personal 
knowledge of the various arts, sciences, and trades, by which other 
nations had become rich and great. With this view, in 1698 he 
visited Holland, England, and other countries ; not as the ‘* Czar 
of all the Russias,” nor scarcely as a private gentleman, but as a 
working mechanic and artizan. In this humble capacity he 
successively laboured at the forge, the rope-walk, the carpenter’s 
bench, the flour-mill, at shipbuilding, sailmaking, &c.; studied 
anatomy under Ruytsch, astronomy under Fergusson, became a 
scholar at Oxford, a mathematician at Cambridge : and with this 
smattering of knowledge*he returned to his dominions to put it in 
practice. 

Peter’s intercourse, however, with civilized nations, had done 
little in correcting those faults and vices which prevailed in his 
own country. His return was hastened by intelligence of a con- 
spiracy against him among the Strelitz,* and a large number of 
the citizens of Moscow. His sister Sophie was at the head of this 
rebellion, on the plea that Peter, by his low and intemperate 
habits, had disgraced his country. His sudden appearance at 
Moscow, when they thought him thousands of miles distant, dis- 
concerted the insurgents, and he at once secured the ringleaders. 
His sister he sent to a convent for life ; the Strelitz were either 
exiled to Siberia or made to work in chained gangs in their regi- 
mentals, in order to disgrace them; the citizens and officers 
concerned were butchered by thousands in his presence. Seeing 
one of the executioners flagging at his work through fatigue, Peter 
seized a swords and making one of his officers hold the culprit’s 

* The Strelitz were a body-guard of foreign troops, something similar to 
the Janissaries in Constantinople, or the Swiss guards at Versailles ; and 


equally dangerous to their masters. 
VOL. I. 
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head up by the hair, he speedily lopped off a hundred heads with 
his own hand. The Strelitz were replaced at court by a new 
militia.* 

Peter had married, at the age of eighteen, to Ottokessa 
Lupochin, the daughter of a boyard, by whom he had Alexis the 
Czarowitz. Suspecting his wife of infidelity, he divorced and 
shut her up ina convent. It was believed that this charge was 
invented by Prince Menzikoff, who had been accused by her of 
pandering to the vices and immoralities of his master. Certain it 
is that Menzikoff bore great enmity to both the Czarina and her 
son, which resulted first in her divorce and imprisonment for 
life, and next in the execution of the Czarowitz, as will be shown 
in the sequel. 

Peter’s second marriage was with Catherine, which proved a 
more happy and fortunate alliance than the first. The romance 
attached to this affair renders it desirable to give the particulars, 
as related by Captain Peter Henry Bruce, a Scotch officer, who 
served thirteen years in the Russian army under Peter, and was 
well acquainted with the facts. 

Catherine was born at Rughen, a small Livonian village, of 
poor parents, who both died young, leaving her at a tender age 
quite destitute. The parish clerk, out of compassion, took the 
poor child home to his own house. Séon after Dr. Gluck, the 
minister of Marienburg, happened to see her; and finding that 
she was a poor orphan, received her into his numerous family, 
where she was treated in every respect as one of his own children. 
And well did she repay him for his benevolence. During her 
residence with him she took the entire management of his domestic 
concerns ; and when she afterwards rose to the highest position a 
woman can attain, she liberally provided for the whole family. 

Whilst growing up to womanhood in the Doctor’s house, a young 
sergeant in the Swedish service fell in love with her. Her friends, 
finding, upon inquiry, that his character was unexceptionable, con- 
sented to the marriage, and a day was fixed for the ceremony. 
Unfortunately, on the very morning on which it was to have taken 
place, the lover was ordered to join his regiment, and march with 
a detachment to Riga, which prevented the marriage. Soon after 


* This horrible massacre lasted a month, and the most exquisite tortures 
were invented and practised upon both men and women ; such as breaking 
on the wheel, burying alive, &c.; and these torments were prolonged on 
those who refused to disclose their accomplices. (See ‘Histoire de la 
Russie reduits aux faits importans.’—1802.) 
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this occurrence, General Baur invested and took the town of 
Marienburg (in 1702), making prisoners of all the inhabitants ; 
amongst these was Catherine, whose youth, beauty, propriety of 
speech and behaviour, and unfeigned distress, so interested the 
General, that, after assuring her she should be protected, he sent 
her to his own house, of which he intrusted to her the entire 
management. Here she conducted herself with her usual 
prudence, and soon became a universal favourite. — 

It happened that Prince Menzikoff, who was General Baur’s 
patron, saw her one day at his house ; and observing something very 
superior in her manners and behaviour, made inquiry about her ; and 
having received a very high character of her from the General, he told 
him that he wanted just such a person to take charge of his own 
establishment. The General replied that he was under too many 
obligations to his Highness to refuse him any request. Catherine 
was instantly called into the room, and informed that the Prince 
wished for a servant like herself; and as he had it more in his 
power to befriend her than the General, the latter, out of regard 
for her welfare, had consented to her leaving. Catherine replied 
only by a profound courtesy, and the Prince took her home with 
him the same day. She resided in his house two years, when in 
1704, the Czar, dining one day with Prince Menzikoff, was so 
much struck with her appearance and behaviour that he ordered 
her to his palace, where she was at first installed as a superior 
servant ; from which situation she soon after rose to be Empress. 
They were privately married in 1711, at Jaweroff, and Peter never 
had any reason to repent of his choice, which, through her wisdom 
and prudence proved of great importance to him in many occasions 
in after-life. 

The rise of Prince Menzikoff, the founder of the noble family 
of that name, now so conspicuous in Russian modern history, was 
equally sudden and romantic. His parents were respectable, but, 
like Catherine’s, very poor ; and both died and left him destitute. 
Young and uneducated, he was compelled to accept a situation at 
a pastrycook’s at Moscow, where he was employed in selling pies 
in the streets. Having also a good voice, he was frequently ad- 
mitted into the houses of the nobility and gentry, at Moscow, 
to sing. On one occasion, when the Czar was going to dine at the 
house of a boyard, Menzikoff happened to be in the kitchen; and 
whilst the cook’s attention was taken up, he saw the boyard put 
some powder into a certain dish, by way of spice, alleging that the 
Czar was partial to it. Taking particular notice of this dish, 
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Menzikoff went away to sell his pies and sing his ballads in the 
streets. Watching the Czar’s arrival, he raised his voice, which 
attracted Peter’s notice; and calling him to him, he asked him if 
he would sell his pies and basket? Menzikoff told him that he 
had only authority to sell the pies: but as everything belonged to 
his majesty, he had only to command him. This reply so pleased 
the Czar that he ordered him to attend upon himself from that 
moment, which he cheerfully obeyed. 

Waiting behind the Czar’s chair at dinner, he saw the suspected 
dish piaced before him. Upon which he whispered in his ear a 
caution not to taste that dish Peter instantly rose, and, taking 
the boy into another room, asked him what he meant by his 
warning. Menzikoff then told his majesty what he had seen in the 
kitchen, which had led him to suspect that particular dish ; and he 
therefore thought it his duty to put his majesty upon his guard, 

The Czar returned to table without appearing at all discon- 
certed, and the boyard took the opportunity of strongly recom- 
mending the suspected dish. Contrary to the usual custom at 
Moscow, Peter desired the boyard to sit down by his side ; and 
putting some of the suspected food upon a plate, told him to set a 
good example, by eating of that dish himself. In the utmost con- 
fusion the boyard endeavoured to excuse himself, on the pretence 
that “it did not become the servant to eat with his master.” 
Peter then set the plate before a dog, who, having eaten the 
contents, presently became convulsed, and died in a short time. 
On opening it, the proofs of poison were quite apparent, and the 
boyard was instantly secured. The next morning he was found 
dead in prison, so that no fyrther discovery was elicited. 

The poor pastrycook thus gained the confidence of his royal 
master, and soon rose to honour and affluence, being in a few 
years declared a Prince both of the Roman and Russian Empire. 
He was also appointed Vice-Czar, in which capacity he acted even 
when the Czar himself was present, who appeared on such occasions 
in the style of a private gentleman, with only two servants in 
attendance on him. 

Strange as it may appear, Menzikoff never learned either to 
write or read to the day of his death. This is asserted by Bruce ; 
and it is confirmed by Lord Whitworth, who was ambassador at 
Moscow in 1710, and wrote a tract on Russia which was not 
published until 1758, a copy of which is in the writer’s possession. 
Lord Whitworth asserts that, from political motives, the Czar 
would not allow him to learn those very common accomplishments. 
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Soon after Peter’s return home from his travels he laid the 
foundation of the city of Petersburg. He had taken Noteburg 
and Nyen Schantz; and proceeding down the Neva in a boat, 
came to the point where that river separates into several embou- 
chures before falling into the Baltic, and forming several islands of 
considerable beauty. This was in the year 1704, at which time 
there were only four fishermen’s huts on the spot. Peter was so 
pleased with the situation that he ordered a fifth house to be built 
for himself. Having afterwards well surveyed and considered the 
advantages of the spot, its proximity to the Baltic, and the facility 
of protecting it from the assault of an enemy, he soon came to the 
determination to make it the site of the northern capital of his 
empire, to be called Petersburg, after his own name. The house 
he had erected was a rough-boarded cabin, of only one story. 
We believe it is still in existence, bearing the date 1704 carved 
over the door. 


Having resolved upon this enterprise, Peter directed all his 
energies to carry it into effect; and such was the perseverance 
with which the natural difficulties were surmounted,—for the whole 
soil was a morass,—that when, in 1714, Captain Bruce went 


thither, many thousand houses had been erected ;* with all the 
official and commercial structures necessary for a maritime city 
and a seat of government, besides two magnificent palaces for the 
Czar. It is said that the building of Petersburg was ‘effected at 
the expense of one hundred thousand lives, so unhealthy was the 
climate and laborious the work. 

*To this new city, in January 1714, a thousand of the most sub- 
stantial families of Moscow received orders to migrate, under the 
superintendence of General Bruce, a Scotchman, who was appointed 
governor. A short time after, the whole of the royal family 
and household removed thither, with all the foreign merchants 
previously residing at Moscow ; and Petersburg from that period 
became the seat of empire. This occasioned Moscow to be quite 
deserted, no merchandise being in future allowed to be sent to 
that city direct from Archangel, which was, at that time, the only 
port of Northern Russia. 

The Czarowitz, Alexis, had married the Princess of Wolfenbuttle, 
sister to the Empress of Germany. He was in his twenty-second 
year, and the Princess in her eighteenth. It was a very unfor- 
tunate match for the latter, for the Czarowitz had contracted low 


* A French writer, who was there in 1714, states that the number of 
houses at that period was 34,550. 
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and dissolute habits, and was constantly surrounded by a set of 
dissipated characters. He neglected his wife, who was an amiable 
and excellent woman, and treated her with so much brutality, 
that soon after the birth of her second child she died broken- 
hearted. 

The contempt with which he treated his father, who tried every 
means to reclaim him, led at last to his joining in a conspiracy 
against his life. It was detected, and the Czar promised that if he 
would give him in writing a full list of the conspirators, he would 
spare his life. This the Czarowitz engaged to do; but it was 
afterwards found that he had concealed the names of so many of 
them, for the purpose of raising a new conspiracy, that he was 
again brought to trial, and condemned to death. His sentence was 
carried into effect by poison, which was administered to him in 
prison, in the presence of his father, the Czar, attended by the 
Senate, Bishops, and other dignitaries. His death was not at all 
lamented by the people, who saw no hope of reformation, and 
dreaded the thought of his accession to the crown, as he openly 
avowed that he would sacrifice all his father’s favourites, and undo 
what Peter had accomplished in civilizing the nation. 

Peter’s first care was to provide for the safety of his dominions ; 
aud it was with this view that he had built his new capital. He 
saw that without a navy he should constantly be liable to the 
attacks of his neighbours, the Swedes, and he determined to 
provide against it. Having founded his new city at the mouths of 
the Neva, his next care was to build a fortification on the island of 
Retusary, lying opposite the entrance of the Neva, in the Gulf ef 
Finland, and only two miles from the coast of Ingria. It was 
taken from the Swedes by Peter, and in 1710 he determined to 
make it the principal northern harbour for his shipping, and the 
bulwark of St. Petersburg. Here, therefore, he built the fort of 
Cronstadt, in which enterprise he employed three hundred thousand 
men. From being entirely a desert island when Peter took pos- 
session of it, it has become both a commercial and a naval depot, 
with a population of forty or fifty thousand persons, one-fourth of 
whom are sailors. All ships entering the Neva must pass through 
the channel between the batteries of Cronstadt. and those of 
Cronschlot on the mainland. In 1714, ten years after its com- 
mencement, the harbour was completed ; and a fleet of thirty ships 
of the line, besides frigates, lay there ready for sea. 

The same year he took from the Swedes the island of Aland, 
which lies at the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia, and commands 
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both that and the Gulf of Finland. It is said it will be taken 
possession of by the fleet under Sir Charles Napier, and thus 
will enable that commander to destroy the commerce of St. Peters- 
burg, by blockading the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. 

Besides the fleet at Cronstadt, Peter had one hundred ships on 
various points connected with the Black Sea. But such was the 
neglect, both in the building and preservation of them, that the 
greater part were in a state of decay. The timber of which they 
were built was green, and cut at the wrong season; and being 
built by contract, the contractors paid no attention to anything but 
their own profit, 

The army of Peter amounted to about 300,000, exclusive of the 
Cossacks, who, upon occasion, mustered about 30,000. These 
latter received no pay, but were allowed all the plunder 
they could obtain, Of this army, however, only about 110,000 
were regimented, officered, and clothed, the rest being irre- 
gular troops and mercenaries. According to Lord Whitworth, 
the only portion of the Russian population on which the Czar could 
depend was the Muscoyites, from whence alone his regular forces 
were formed and maintained. The number of Muscovites at the 
utmost did not exceed 6,540,000 souls, including the colonies from 
Kiof to China and the White Sea. 

For the better administration of the empire, Peter divided it 
into eight governments, placing over them his most trusty chiefs, 
as follows :— 


Moscow - - - - - -  M.Stresnoff. 
Archangel - - - - - = Prince Gallitzin. 
AsophandtheDon - - - = Count Apraxin. 
Casanand Astrachan - - -— - Lieut.-Gen. Apraxin. 
Kivo and the Ukraine - - - + Lieut.-Gen. Gallitzin. 
Siberia - - - - - - - Prince Gugarin. 
Livonia, Ingria, Plescow, and Noygorod Prince Menzikotf. 
Smolensko - Se eye : M. Saltikoff. 


To these was intrusted the disposal of all civil and military 
employments, the receipt of revenues and expenditure, and their 
delegated power, like that of their master, was absolute ; except in 
regard to the regular troops, who received orders only from the 
Czar or his generals. 

For the better internal communication of the country, Peter 
ordered a canal to be cut through the Don and Wolga ; another 
between a branch of the Don and the Tula; and a third between 
the Wolga and the Wolchow. It is evident that in such a climate 
as Russia, these canals, and the rivers with which they are con- 
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nected, are only available for a few weeks in the height of summer. 
In the winter they are closed up early by the frost; and for 
several weeks in the spring are subject to floods, on the melting 
of the ice and snow, which render them unnavigable; and in 
autumn the waters are too low for ships to pass. Frigates 
passing from Casan to Novgorod have been three years in 
effecting it.* 

A great improvement was introduced by him in the financial 
department. Previous to his time the boyards had always received 
the taxes from their serfs, and then paid them to the Czar, or, at 
least, what part thereof they chose. The effect of this was to make 
the Czar dependent on his subjects, who could give or withhold, as 
they thought proper. To remedy this, Peter directed that the 
money should be paid by the serfs direct to the local governors of 
the several provinces, to be by them transmitted to the Czar. 
This both lessened the power of the boyards and increased that of 
the crown. 

In 1721 a remarkable reform was effected in the department of 
the law, which might be copied with advantage in some other 
countries. Having been informed that his subjects had suffered 
from lawsuits, by the extortion and delay of the lawyers employed, 
Peter ordered that a sufficient number of lawyers and attorneys 
should be appointed, each of whom should have a competent yearly 
salary, for which they should conduct any cause for the subjects 
gratis: and to prevent favouritism or bribery, they were obliged to 
take the cases in rotation as they were entered for trial ; any lawyer 
taking a bribe was subject to the knout and perpetual banishment 
to Siberia. Appeals from the decision of the courts were to be 
made to the Czar in person. This reform gave universal satis- 
faction, except to the lawyers. 

Finding that the Jesuits, who were numerous, and, through the 
recommendation of the Emperor, had obtained a firm footing in 
the empire, had begun to interfere in state affairs, he issued a 
ukase, ordering them to quit the Russian dominions in four days 
after notice given them, their machinations being dangerous to the 
state, as they had been in every country where they had been 
allowed to settle. All the different orders of monks were also 
compelled to leave, except the Capuchins, who were allowed to 


* A fourth canal was constructed between the Wologda and the Neva, 
which employed 60,000 men every summer for several years. It was about 
one hundred miles in length, eighty feet in breadth, with a level bank of 
earth on each side sixty feet broad, forming admirable roads. 
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remain on account of the Catholics in the army, who were 
numerous. 

Another important improvement was the depriving the clergy 
of the power of life and death, which they previously possessed. 
The circumstance which occasioned this change was as follows :— 
A young man had been sent to Leyden by the Czar, for education, 
and returned a graduated physician. Ina drunken frolic with some 
friends, he told them that he was as much of a Greek Christian 
as ever, but he had lost his faith in pictures: to prove which, he 
took one of a saint and threw it into the fire. He was immediately 
seized and handed over to the clergy, who sentenced him to the 
flames, and burnt him to death at a slow fire. On being informed 
of this barbarity, the Czar at once deprived them of the power ; 
and made a law that all the clergy should study for five years, 
then undergo an examination, and those who were found incapable 
were to be discharged. 

One grand social improvement Peter effected was the institution 
of public assemblies in Petersburg twice a-week, at the houses of 
the grandees, at which women, who had previously been excluded 
from public assemblies, were admitted. Gentlemen of all ranks, 
as well foreigners as natives, were free of these meetings, which 
broke through the restraint that had before prevailed in private 
society. He also instituted academies for the education of young 
gentlemen, and spared neither pains nor expense in providing 
suitable masters from abroad. At Moscow he erected large manu- 
factories of woollen and linen cloths, glass-works, rope-walks, sail- 
cloth manufactories, &c. At Petersburg he instituted a library, and 
employed agents abroad to purchase valuable books. He had also 
a museum of natural and artificial curiosities ; comprising a large 
cabinet of rare coins and medals, an amber cabinet presented by 
the King of Prussia, a large collection of stuffed birds and 
beasts, &e., &c. 

Such are a part of the changes effected by this extraordinary 
man, in the wild and boundless empire over which he swayed his 
iron sceptre. When we look at the discordant and stolid ma- 
terials, and the ill-assorted tools with which he worked, and the 
very short period of time allowed him to produce the effect, we 
are compelled, in spite of the many and glaring defects in his cha- 
racter, to award to Peter the title of “Great,” given to him by 
historians. 

On reflecting on his life, however, there are two truths which force 
themselves upon the mind. The first is, that none but a despotic 
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monarch could have effected so much in so shortatime. The 
second, that Peter reached the maximum of true civilization to 
which despotism can safely attain. The very fact of so much having 
been effected, argues a state of society far removed from civili- 
zation, The sacrifice of human life involved in his operations 
could not have been enforced in a free country, or by a limited 
monarch ; nor could the services of a free people be peremptorily 
demanded by such a sovereign irrespective of their own wishes 
and interests. Had Peter’s life been protracted, or had his suc- 
cessors followed uniformly in his steps, the consequences would 
have been fatal to that system of government which they have 
hitherto miaintained. Under Alexander advances were so far made 
to freedom, that the present Emperor has been compelled, in order to 
sustain his absolute power, to retrogress, and limit his system of 
social intelligence to the requirements of a material civilization, 
producing only a material prosperity ; in other words, Russia, under 
Nicholas, is fast receding back into barbarism. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Scrence will have achieved a victory, when the son in Australia 
can flash a token of his love and of his welfare to the father in 
Britain, or the merchant in London a message to the captain of 
his ship at some steamer-building seaport of China. And we 
trust that humanity as well as science will have gained a triumph 
when these hopes are realized. 

It is interesting to track out the path which has led to any 
great discovery. But itis not our intention to enter into the history 
of telegraphic communications. We shall confine ourselves to the 
electric telegraph, and shall not even detail its history, but proceed 
at once to explain its construction and mode of operation, Results 
rather than processes will be our object in the brief account which 
we propose to give, and we must refer the reader elsewhere for the 
interesting details of the history of the telegraph. Here he may see 
how a grand idea has been wrought out, until at last it has resulted 
in the beautiful contrivance for rapid intercommunication which 
we are about to describe. It is one of the most wonderful in- 
ventions which the world has yet seen, and as yet it is perhaps but 
in its childhood. 


There are three requisites for an electric telegraph ; an apparatus 
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to produce electricity ; conductors to carry or propagate it to its 
destination ; and an apparatus to manifest the signals which it is to 
make. The battery which is employed to produce electricity is 


MAN AT WORK, AND THE BATTERY. 


constructed as follows. A number of plates of zinc and copper, 
which may number from twelve to sixty pairs, and be a few 
inches square, are arranged in one or more troughs. These 
troughs are divided across into distinct cells, and a copper and a 
zinc plate are placed in each cell, but not in contact with one 
another. Slips of copper bridge over the divisions of the cells, 
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forming handles by which the plates can be lifted from the trough 
in pairs—that is to say, a plate of copper is united to a plate of 
zinc, and these plates are so arranged that two of the same kind 
are never found in one cell. Each cell is filled, or partly filled, 
with some acidulated fluid—diluted sulphuric acid for example. 
Sand moistened with an acid is employed in telegraph batteries. 
Two wires are attached, one to the plate at one extremity of the 
trough, and the other to that at its opposite extremity ; or, to 
make the construction clearer, we may say that the two end plates 
are joined by a single wire, which is stretched out into an immense 
loop, whose bend reaches the place to which we wish to send a 
communication. Hence we see that the conducting wire reaches 
not only to the place to which the information has to be conveyed, 
but back again also to the place from which it has to be sent, 
though this is avoided in practice as we shall see presently. And 
this arrangement would be necessary, even if no answers had ever 
to be returried. This proves that there must be some remarkable 
peculiarity in electric transmission, but how it is effected we are 
unable to say. Whether any fluid traverses the wire is extremely 
doubtful, and it may be that the transmission is effected in some 
such way as that by which a pull at the end of a long string is 
transmitted to the other, or as when a blow at one extremity of a 
rod produces a corresponding effect at the other extremity. But 
it is convenient to speak as if a current flowed along the wire. 
Oersted discovered that a current of electricity passing near a 
mariner’s compass-needle causes it to change its position. This 
discovery is the key that unlocks the secret of telegraphic com- 
munication. It enables us to make the needle move to the right or 
to the left at will, or to remain at rest. Let us suppose that a loop, 
such as that just described, extends from London to Liverpool, the 
wire from the copper plate being the upper, and that from the zinc 
plate the lower wire. If the needle of a compass be placed above 
or below the wires and parallel to them, it will whirl round and 
point east and west, instead of north and south. And if the 
needle be left untouched, and the upper wire be removed from the 
copper and attached to the zinc plate, and the lower wire be trans- 
ferred in a similar manner, the needle will whirl round and point 
its pole in a direction opposite to that in which it before pointed. 
Hence, we can make the needle point eastwards or westwards at 
will, whilst, by simply letting it alone, it resumes its original position. 
In practice, however, the needle is swung vertically, and kept in 
that position by weighting its lower extremity, and by placing 
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another magnetic needle on the same axis, but with its pole in an 
exactly reverse direction. This needle is concealed by the dial of 
the telegraph. To increase the effect, the wire is coiled many times, 
so as to form a sort of envelope to this hidden needle, and is also 
covered with thread to prevent contact between the separate coils. 

The wires are not actually transferred in practice to and from 
the ends of the battery. By moving a handle, the ends of the 
wire are brought into communication with the copper and zine 
extremities at will, by means of a mechanical contrivance which 
renders actual transfer unnecessary. When the handle is turned 
to the right, let us suppose that the arrangement is such that the 
upper wire of the telegraph is brought into communication with 
the copper, and the lower with the zinc plate. Then the index 
needle at Liverpool moves to one side. Ifthe handle be now 
turned to the left, the upper wire communicates with the zinc, and 
the lower with the copper plate, and the index needle moves to 
the opposite side. If the handle be placed vertically, the com- 
munication between the battery and the wires is cut off altogether, 
and the needle hangs in a*vertical position. 

Let the following arrangement be now agreed upon between the 
operator at London and the observer at Liverpool, and it is need- 
less to explain how easily any message can be transmitted. Let 
these two individuals agree that the letter 
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A shall be meant by one move- | N shall be meant by one move- 
ment to the left. ment to the right. 

B, two left. O, two right. 

C, three left. P, three right. 

D, four left. Q, four right. 

E, one left, one right. R, one right, one left. 

F, one left, two right. | 8S, two right, one left. 

G, one left, three right. T, three right, one left. 

H, two left, one right. U, one right, two left. 

I, two left, two right. V, two right, two left. 

J, two left, three right. W, three right, two left. 

K, three left, one right X, one right, three left. 

L, three left, two right. Y, two right, three left. 

M, four left, one right. Z, one right, four left. 


po ans aaren 
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It is quite clear that any person may construct a telegraphic 
alphabet for himself, although the advantages of one uniform code 
of signals are too obvious to be pointed out. 

In order that communications may be returned, a signal dial is 
placed at London and a second battery at Liverpool. ‘This signal 
dial is so placed that the telegraph wires terminate between its 
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index coil and the first battery, so that every message transmitted 
to Liverpool is also indicated upon this dial plate, as well as upon 
that at the other extremity of the line of communication. And as 
a further arrangement, two dial plates and two handles can be 
placed side by side. To convey information to any intermediate 
place, one of the telegraph wires is cut across, and an insulating 
substance is inserted in the gap between the two ends of the 
divided wire. A wire is then soldered to the main wire on one 
side of this insulator, taken to the place where the index needle is 
situated, and coiled round it, and then brought back and soldered 
to the main wire at the other side of the insulator. A battery 
enables this intermediate place to transmit messages as well as to 
receive them. Hence, we see that telegraphic communications 
are simultaneously delivered at every intermediate locality, and 
not at the terminal one only. This is an inconvenience which 
may be partially remedied by signifying first what place the 
message is designed for, so that all other places may be spared 
the need of deciphering the signals any further. 

To call attention to the dials when a communication is about to be 
transmitted, a bell is ingeniously rung by electricity. A separate 
set of wires is generally laid for this purpose. The principle of this 
contrivance may be understood from what follows. A current of 
electricity, sent along a coil of copper wire, wrapped round a bar 
of malleable iron, converts the bar into a magnet. Such a magnet 
is made to set at liberty an alarum, by attracting one end of an iron 
catch whose other extremity rests in one of the notches of a wheel. 
When the current no longer flows, the catch falls back upon the 
notched wheel and locks the hammer of the alarum bell. 

We must now describe the manner in which one half of the loop 
of the telegraph wire, before alluded to, is dispensed with. Its 
place is supplied by a remarkable substitute—the earth on which 
we tread. The wire is stretched from London to Liverpool, from 
the last copper plate of the battery, and may then be supposed to 
be bent for its long journey home again ; but instead of completing 
the circuit, it is soldered to a large metallic plate, and this plate 
is buried at a small depth. A short wire is fastened to the last 
zinc plate of the London battery, and a second large plate soldered 
to its free extremity is buried in the same manner. The damp 
earth which intervenes between these two plates supplies the place 
of a return wire, and completes the circuit even more, perfectly 
than the wire would do. This is wonderful indeed, and it may 
serve to deepen our curiosity as to the nature of electricity. 
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The iron wire of our telegraphs is galvanised—that is to say, is 
coated with zinc to prevent rust. Four miles of this wire weigh a 
ton, and the posts which support it are from fifty to sixty yards 
asunder. The wire is not permitted to touch the posts, for if it 
did the electricity would travel along them, especially in wet 
weather. Insulators of glazed porcelain are employed to prevent 
contact, and even with these it is sometimes difficult to transmit 
the current in wet or foggy weather. Of course, other substances 
may be made use of to insulate the wires, and we have seen glass 
so employed. ‘The telegraph can be made to print its own mes- 
sages. Indeed, we trust the time will come, when every one who 
can read and spell will be able to transmit his own communica- 
tions secretly and cheaply ; so that the brother in Melbourne may 
be able to have a quarter of an hour’s conversation with his sister 
in any town in Britain, whenever he may wish. 

Notwithstanding the ingenuity which it manifests, the telegraph 
has some serious imperfections. It is liable to be rendered useless 
for hours. Fogs and atmospheric electricity are very unmanage- 
able obstructions to telegraphic communication, so long as the 
wires are above ground. And the subterranean telegraph has 
impediments in its path also. It is somewhat curious that it 
appears to be affected by that foe to telegraphic transit—the 
aurora borealis. 

We will conclude our brief account of the telegraph with a 
few illustrations of its uses. Its value in arresting the flight of the 
murderer has already been strikingly proved. It is but a few 
years ago since one of these wretched beings took his seat in a 
train at a place only eighteen miles distant from London. But 
the lightning-winged telegraph flashed the alarm, and the mise- 
rable man was arrested almost before he had had time to reflect 
upon his guilt. Again, notice was transmitted from Liverpool to 
London to stop certain bank-notes. The next morning they were 
presented by an apparent foreigner, who professed not to speak 
English. He said that he had received them six weeks ago on the 
Exchange at Antwerp. On referring to the books it was ptoved 
that the notes had only been issued about fourteen days: The 
man was locked up and a letter was written to Liverpool. The 
owner of the notes went to London, and on the Tuesday morning 
which followed the Saturday on which the notes had been pre- 
sented, the thief was sentenced to ten years’ transportation. The 
‘celerity of justice is even more admirable than that of science in 
this instance. Here is another case. On New-Year’s Day, 1850, 
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an engine was proceeding alone towards London. Notice 
of this was telegraphed, and a buttress was prepared to arrest the 
unwelcome visitor. Another engine was started, which met and 
passed the object of its search, and was then reversed and trans- 
ferred to the other line of rails. Chase was made, the first engine 
was run into and secured, and thus the threatened danger was 
averted at a distance of less than two miles from London. 

Astronomy and meteorology will, we trust, be greatly benefited 
by the electric telegraph. This beautiful invention forms an 
admirable instrument for determining differences of longitude. 
Indeed, it is impossible to tell the different purposes to which this 
discovery will be applied. 

But let us not be foolishly sanguine in our expectations. Much 
as we rejoice at the benefits which the electric telegraph may 
confer upon mankind, we must remember that its commercial, its 
political, and its social appliances are but secondary matters. The 
true philanthropist fixes his eye steadily on the moral condition of 
man. Whatever he deems adapted to improve this, has his 
fervent God-speed and his energetic co-operation. We should 
rejoice to learn that the locomotive was traversing the long-hidden 
recesses of Central Africa; but we should rejoice far more to 
learn that churches were being built; that Christian schools 
were springing up; that Bibles were being distributed with a 
liberal hand; and that faithful and devoted men were pouring 
forth those words of health and peace which alone can calm the 
troubled heart of humanity. Science without religion is but a 
towering iceberg—beautiful to look upon, but cold and perilous of 
approach. Let the reader remember this. He may be skilful in 
art and learned in science, but, destitute of religion, he is but a 
tree without roots ; a ship without chart, rudder or sails; a house 
without a foundation. Indeed, he is but the husk of a man, a 
mere piece of refuse ; useful, it may be, for some inferior purposes, 
but utterly unfit for those nobler uses for which his Maker created 
him. Nay, more than this, he is a positive enemy to his fellow- 
creatures; a curse instead of a blessing. And this may be the 
case even though he is not what the world calls vicious. If he 
lives from day to day forgetful of God ; regardless of His presence 
and His agency ; unthankful for His bounties; and neglectful of 
that great atonement which He has provided for His guilty crea- 


tures, he is a practical atheist and as such he will be condemned 
in the final day of account. 









FLOWERS AND INSECTS. 


Birps, we have seen, present themselves to the notice of the 
naturalist at all seasons of the year ; and, come when they will, are 
pretty sure to excite pleasurable feelings. We proceed now to 
consider another tribe of living creatures which are not such uni- 
versal favourites, though in structure, habits, and instincts, ranking 
among the most curious objects in the creation, and falling yet more 
within the observation of the botanist than the feathered tribe ; for, 
before the snowdrop has escaped from its icy shroud, insects are 
prepared to rifle its honeyed treasures ; other and newer forms are 
waiting to find either shelter or a repast in every bud that. is 
formed, in every flower that opens; and insects are prepared to 
assist in the task of converting the faded leaf into mould, that when 
its duty is performed it may no longer cumber the ground. 

A large majority of insects derive the greater part of their 
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sustenance either directly from vegetables, or from other insects 
which themselves feed on vegetables. We should be prepared, 
then, to expect that the number of species belonging to these 
different tribes would bear some fixed ratio to each other. This, 
however, as far as data are supplied, does not appear to be the 
case. The number of species of flowering plants, either described 
or preserved in herbariums, is estimated by Humboldt to amount 
to about 200,000 species in round numbers ; the number of insects 
at present described, or contained in collections without being 
described, may be taken at 150,000 or 170,000 species: so that it 
would appear that at present there are almost more known species 
of flowering plants than there are known insects. To take single 
collections, the museum in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris contains 
56,000 plants, and 44,000 insects, still showing the preponderance 
in favour of plants. The number of flowering plants, however, in 
the Berlin Herbarium is 74,000, of insects 90,000 ; giving an excess 
of insects over plants, though but a slight one. Data of this kind 
then, which show results so different, are not to be depended on, 
and for this reason, that a very large number of plants have been 
collected in distant parts of the globe, without the insects (which 
live on them or near them) being brought at the same time ; while 
the number of travellers who collect specimens of insects without 
plants is small. If, however, we limit the estimates of numbers to 
a single part of the world, and that the one which has been the best 
explored in respect of both plants and insects, viz., Europe, we find 
a very different proportion; for while we can hardly enumerate 
between 700 and 800 European flowering plants, more than three 
times that number of European insects are known. The floras 
and insect faunas of particular districts give yet more striking 
results, The neighbourhood of Stettin, in Germany, for instance, 
furnishes 8,700 insects, while the flowering plants of the same 
district scarcely exceed 1,000. The number of insects found in 
Great Britain is estimated at 11,600 species, of flowering plants at 
1,600. On this computation, throughout the continent of Europe 
generally, there are three insects to every flowering plant; in 
Great Britain seven to one; and in the neighbourhood of Stettin 
nine to one; and, no doubt, if we were to confine our observations 
to a smaller area, a single parish for instance, the disparity would 
be found yet greater. But this inquiry, perhaps, may be deemed 
too statistical for a notice of this kind; we will, therefore, pass 
on to a less wearisome subject. 

I know not who first called butterflies “ winged flowers ;” some 
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child, perhaps, who did not simply observe a resemblance between 
these beautiful things, but believed them to be derived from the 
same origin and to partake of the same nature. The simile once 
made could never die ; or if forgotten, when houses and courtyards 
shut out herbs and insects, and with them the realities of God’s 
nature, it must have revived again and again—so obvious is the 
likeness and so true. 

In Brazil and other hot climates an insect is found, which so 
closely resembles a dried stick or living twig, as to escape the 
observation of birds who would otherwise prey on it; it is known 
by the name of “ walking-stick.” A species of mantis, also an in- 
habitant of hot countries, is so like a leaf that it has often been 
detected solely by its motion, and on this account has been named 
the “ walking-leaf.” 

As insects sometimes simulate the forms of vegetable organs, so 
do the latter occasionally dress themselves in the outward garb of 
insects ; the bee-orchis and fly-orchis present as good imitations 
as possible of the insects after which they are severally named ; 
and the young fronds of several common kinds of fern are vastly 
like great hairy caterpillars curled up, and, by an artifice common 
in the insect tribe, putting on the semblance of death. 

It is not, however, by tracing close resemblances between insect 
forms and the organs of vegetables that I would wish to show the 
beauty of the science of entomology or botany. ‘The life of most 
insects is associated with that of animals during every period of 
their existence. A withered leaf bears on its surface the eggs 
which are destined to become a colony. While the seed lies in- 
active and seemingly lifeless, they, too, lie unaffected by frost or 
snow, by wind or rain; but at the return of genial weather the 
energy of both is exerted by the same cause, the seed becomes a 
living and growing plant, itself feeding on earth and air, but fur- 
nishing food to the living and growing animal which bursts forth 
from its prison as soon as, but not before, its sustenance is prepared 
for it. Both are fostered by the same sun—the vegetable attains 
its perfection in the painted flower, the insect in the winged fly ; ; 
and an analogy may be observed, too, though not so complete, in 
the insect’s casting off all semblance of life in the chrysalis state, 
and afterwards reviving as the perfect insect—and in the decay of 
the leaves and stems of herbaceous perennials, while the rest 
remains buried and asleep till summoned to enjoy a fresh term of 
existence, endowed with such vitality as its Creator has assigned 
to it. 
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Nor can we fail to be struck with that harmony of design 
which has made ‘the same meteorological conditions essential to 
the welfare of both. Does a nipping frost strip the trees of their 
foliage, and so the insect world of their food ?—beetle, moth, and 
butterfly have either completed the brief term of their existence, or 
have undergone a change which renders the presence of vegetable 
food unnecessary to their existence. The earth is again clothed 
with a green mantle, and winged things innumerable find all 
their new wants supplisd by the abundance of leaf, flower, and 
fruit flung so profusely around them. 

That plants are essential to the being of the majority of insects 
there can be no doubt. A large number of the latter feed only on 
certain kinds of plants: the cochineal, for instance, feeds only on 
the prickly pear ; the caterpillar of the peacock butterfly only on 
the nettle ; the oak, it has been said on good authority, furnishes 
food, during some period of their existence to no less than two 
hundred species. ‘That insects are necessary to the welfare of 
plants is not so clear ; yet so many instances have been observed 
in which this is undoubtedly the case, that we may infer with 
tolerable certainty that a mutual dependence between the two is 
widely, if not generally, established throughout nature. Into some 
of these instances we will proceed to inquire. 

When a number of young plants, springing up together, are 
attacked by a colony of voracious caterpillars, we must at the first 
glance set down these insects as destructive marauders, and 
tremble for the fate of the seedling crop. But let us stop awhile 
and consider whether these destroyers might not have been sent 
forth, after all, on an errand of some utility. 

We will suppose that the plants in question are seedlings, fur- 
nished only with the two cotyledons, or seed-leaves, which supply 
the plant with prepared food until the true leaves are developed. 
They are, therefore, essential to the very being of the bud which 
is enclosed within them. If they are destroyed, the whole plant, 
root and stem, perishes with them. Now, plants at all stages of 
their growth require air and light, as well as nourishment from the 
soil. The two first they can obtain in sufficient proportions only 
by extending their main stems upwards, and spreading their second- 
ary branches and leaves in whatever direction these necessaries may 
be found. Such nourishment as the soil affords is obtained by the 
ruts, the descent of which is necessarily limited by depth of soil, 
the greater portion being supplied by lateral rutlets. It follows 
that if a number of seedlings spring up together, they can neither 
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send out branches nor lateral roots, without interfering with each 
other, so that each plant is weakened by its neighbour. The soil 
soon becomes exhausted ; each plant is able to bear a single stem, 
which is scantily supplied with nourishment—it produces but a 
few leaves, and those small and unhealthy ; the air and light which 
should be engrossed by a single plant are divided among many, 
none of which, perhaps, are perfected. But if, during the early 
stage of growth, the bed of seedlings is assailed by a troop of 
devouring insects, which attack them one by one, utterly destroying 
some and weakening others, those which have not yet been 
touched grow more rapidly and vigorously from having more 
room to develop themselves in ; and before it comes to their turn 
to be devoured, either the marauding insects have eaten their 
fill, and are about to enter on another stage of their existence, or 
the plants have attained such a size as to be beyond the reach of 
injury. 

It is an admirable instance of the harmony of nature, that there 
are insects appointed to derive their food from the seed-leaves of 
certain plants, but which never touch the true leaves; and since 
when these last are duly formed. the office of the seed-leaves ter- 
minates, it matters little whether they are destroyed by any 
outward agency, or fade away and perish of themselves.+ 

Let us suppose three seedlings to be growing side by side, 
occupying a space only large enough for one. A caterpillar 
attacks one which has developed nothing but the two seed-leaves ; 
these are devoured, and the plant perishes of course. Meanwhile 
the true leaves of the second have begun to appear ; the cater- 
pillar then fixes on this, and it shares the fate of its companion, 
because it is not as yet able to elaborate its food, owing to the loss 
of its seed-leaves and the immaturity of its true leaves. This 
finished, the caterpillar travels to the third, and here, too, 
attempts a similar work of destruction ; but in the mean time tlie 
plant has provided itself with organs which have made it inde- 
pendent of the seed-leaves, and can bear their loss without injury 
to itself ; and thus, instead of pining through a feeble and sickly 
life with two stunted companions, it has, undisturbed possession of a 
space sufficient for its requirements, grows vigorously and luxu- 
riantly, and performs its allotted office of producing flower and 
fruit. And all this was effected through the instrumentality of a 
worm, which, following the dictates of instinct, lent to it the same 
aid which reason has taught the most skilful gardener to bestow 
on his most treasured nurslings. 
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Let us turn to another example :— 

There are certain organs in flowers called stamens, to the 
summit of each of which is attached an oblong, two-celled body, 
containing fine dust, sometimes orange-coloured or purple, but 
more frequently yellow. A child playing with a fully-expanded 
white lily, stains its fingers with this dust, and calls it seed. The 
philosopher steps in, and says, “ Not so; the seed, yet in a state 
of embryo, is contained in another part of the flower; this is the 
pollen.” The child was inaccurate in the use of a term, but 
was not far from being right in point of fact. No matter how 
bright may be the colour of the flower, or delicious its perfume— 
it may bask in the mid-day sun or bathe in the dew of night—no 
fruit can be perfected unless that dust alight on another part of 
the flower, the summit of the central organ, and perform a function 
to some extent analogous to that of a true seed. The grain of 
dust bursts its covering and emits an infinitely minute thread, 
which, descending though the pistil or central column of the flower, 
fertilizes the seed beneath. At this point a flower may be said to 
have reached its maturity ; but unless this happens it withers, and 
perishes without producing fruit. Now, in many flowers, the 
stamens—the organs which bear the pollen—are longer than the 
central organ or pistil, and the pollen, when ripe, falls on it; in 
others the pistil is shorter, but in that case the flower is usually 
pendant. In many cases, however, the pollen cannot sow itself ; 
often the stamens are borne by one flower, the pistils by another, 
and often the stamens and pistils grow not only in different flowers 
but on different plants. 

About the middle of the last century, Bernard de Jussieu, 
botanist of the Jardin du Roi, at Paris, examining the trees under 
his care, perceived that a pistachio tree, which had flowered 
regularly every year without producing fruit, showed indications 
of perfecting pistachios. There were evidently grains of pollen 
sown on the summit of the pistil, but whence did they come ? 
There was not in the garden a single pistachio tree, the flowers of 
which contained stamens. A search was made in the gardens 
of the neighbourhood, but without effect. The botanist, not 
dispirited, obstinately maintained that there must be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood a pistachio tree bearing stamens and pollen, 

- but it had yet to be discovered. Jussieu applied to the authorities, 
and the police immediately set its agents at work, furnished with 
an exact description of the individual which concealed itself so 
well. Never before were police set on the track of so harmless an 
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offender. They searched the gardens all round the Jardin du 
Roi, and, gradually enlarging their circle, at last discovered near 
the Luxembourg, in a corner of the nursery garden which runs 
along the walls of the observatory, a small pistachio tree which 
had flowered that year for the first time, and these flowers con- 
tained stamens and pollen. The dust, therefore, must have 
travelled through the air along the skirt of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, across the Faubourg St. Jacques and St. Marceau, and thus 
reached the pistils of the tree growing in the Jardin du Roi. Now 
it is difficult to admit that the wind could have transported so far 
a small quantity of light dust, and sown it on the narrow summit 
of the flower for which it was required. Some other agency must 
then be sought for. 

Few persons who have spent their earlier years in the country 
can fail to recollect having sucked the flowers of the honeysuckle, 
or clover, to extract the sweet juice contained in the bottom of the 
tube. This epicurism was nothing else than a petty larceny, com- 
mitted on living creatures who have no other nourishment. ‘These 
creatures are butterflies, flies, bees, drones, beetles, and other in- 
sects, often very minute, which we may see buried in the inside of 
flowers, where they find at once shelter and food. Must we suppose 
that the flower furnishes these animals with living for nothing ? 
Watch a bee while making her harvest ; she eagerly sucks up the 
nectar, but her body, thickly set with hairs, is soon covered with 
the dust of the stamens from the flowers among which she is buried. 
Soon she takes her flight, and while plundering other flowers, rubs 
against the summit of the pistil. At this period, namely, when 
the honey is secreted in the greatest abundance, the pollen is ripe 
for dispersal, and the summit of the pistil is covered with a viscid 
fluid. Every circumstance, therefore, favours the idea that the 
insect seeking a repast is the agent by whose means the necessary 
work is performed. I will not say that there is consciousness in 
the flower or design in the insect, still less can I say that the coin- 
cidence is undesigned. No! a mind is at work here which 
displays its Omnipotence, by the wonderfal skill with which 
operations, essential yet most minute, are performed by the 
simplest machinery. Who shall say that the form, the colour, 
the odour of flowers, may not be intended as guides to the insect 
world, not only to lead them to their food but to entice them to 
the sphere of their allotted labour ? 

This important link between the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
furnished by the honey glands in flowers, was discovered by 
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Conrad Sprengel. He would go, and with a patience which might 
be called puerile, had not his object been to solve an important 
problem, pass whole days in the fields, lying at the foot of a plant, 
and watch, with his eye constantly fixed on a flower, the pollen of 
which was not yet shed, until, after a motionless and silent watch, 
which often extended to evening, he saw the aérial messenger 
arrive, whose manoeuvres he had undertaken to scrutinize. The 
insect, after some preliminary evolutions, penetrated into the 
flower, and there made its repast. ‘Then, when it was gone away, 
Sprengel saw the grains of dust attached to the summit of the 
pistil, and returned home satisfied with his day’s employment. 

Though the majority of insects are minute, yet from their over- 
powering numbers and insatiable voracity, they fulfil a most 
important office in the economy of nature, as commissioned agents 
in checking the excess of vegetation. Ina work on the ‘ Fruitful- 
ness of Plants,’ by Schremk, a Bavarian naturalist, it is stated that 
an elm, twelve years old, in one single year produces 164,500 
seeds, which in the course of another twelve years (if no accident 
happened) would become as large trees as their parent ; and from 
this calculation it appears that in twenty-four years more than 
27,000,000,000 of trees might be obtained from one. The 
produce of a single tree would, therefore, during the life of a 
man, cover a large extent of land with a thick forest ; and, after 
a few centuries, it would appear as if the whole world was made 
for it only—as if it alone would cover the whole extent of dry land. 
The result would be, not merely that all variety of vegetable forms 
would disappear, but many forms of animal. life would perish as 
well: for in the supposition that no insects were in existence which 
feed on vegetables, all insectivorous birds would be annihilated ; the 
thick, impenetrable forest, which the tree of the kind mentioned 
would cover, would soon supplant every blade of grass, kill every 
insect intended to live upon it, every bird to which these insects 
were intended for food, destroy all animals living upon grass, and, 
finally, exterminate every beast of prey, which could not, at least, 
even find a carcase to satisfy its ravenous hunger. 

This may seem an exaggerated picture of what would be the 
result of the annihilation of all insects feeding on vegetables ; but it 
is hard to say where it is incorrectly drawn, and its truthfulness 
may, I think, be demonstrated by passing in review the actual 
operations of insects of a single tribe. 

“ A forest of firs more than a hundred years old has nearly ter- 
minated its period of existence. A host of caterpillars first take pos- 
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session of the branches and consume the foliage. The consequences 
are, a superfluity of sap (the circulation of which is rendered 
languid by the failing strength of the tree), an unnatural increase 
of the nourishing juices between the bark and wood, and the 
separation of these parts. Another host of insects now appears ; 
they bore through the rind into the inner bark, which they eat and 
pierce through, or into the wood, which they pierce and destroy. 
The diseased trees are now nearly dead; the numerous de- 
structive insects increase with the sickness which attracted them 
there; each tree dies of a thousand wounds, which it receives 
externally, and from their weakening effects. ‘The dissolution is 
accomplished by a third host of, for the most part, smaller insects, 
but still more numerous, and these are continually employed in 
reducing the decayed trunks to dust as soon as possible, while, at 
the same time, a thick forest of young trees, generally of a dif- 
ferent kind, spring out of the earth which had afforded nourishment 
to the now dead tree. The first host certainly occasioned the 
deadly sickness of the forest; the second accelerated its decay ; 
and the third accomplished its total destruction. It need not be 
lamented. The trees would have perished a few years later 
without any utility resulting from their death. Their leafless stems 
would probably have remained there for half a century, awaiting 
their destruction, of no use where they stood, and serving no 
purpose but as a fearful trophy of death in the field of life.” 

Let us take another instance :— 

The whole history of the cereal grasses, wheat, barley, &c., is 
replete with interest. ‘The theologian, the political economist, the 
antiquarian, the geographer, the agriculturist, the naturalist, might 
each make them the subject of a separate treatise, and each in his 
turn handle the subject so as to secure the serious attention of the 
general reader. We must at present confine ourselves within very 
narrow limits, touching but lightly (for the field of inquiry is too 
extensive to expatiate on at length) on the subject with the eye of 
a botanist, who, in prosecuting his own observations, trenches on 
the regions of entomology. 

Bread is called “ the staff of life ;” yet should Divine Providence 
in anger be pleased to give the rein to the various insects which, 
in the different stages of its growth, attack the plant producing it, 
how quickly would this staff be broken! 

From the moment that wheat begins to emerge from the 
soil, to the time when it is carried into the barn, it is exposed to 
their ravages. In the year 1802 the grub of a beetle was dis- 
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covered infesting the wheat in the earliest stages of growth, after 
vegetation had commenced ; and there was reason to suppose that 
it began even with the grain itself. It ate into the young plant 
about an inch below the surface, devouring the central part ; 
and thus, vegetation being stopped, the plant died. Out of 
fifty acres sown in that year, ten had been destroyed by the 
grub in question so early as October. Similar effects were pro- 
duced by the same, or a like insect, in other years, more particularly 
in Germany in 1813, when no less than three hundred and sixty 
English acres were utterly destroyed by it in a single canton. 
These insects were first observed in a wheat-field, which they 
devastated ; and although wheat was again sown, they destroyed 
it again. Afterwards they attacked rye, and subsequently barley, 
but none of this destruction was observed to extend to the other 
sorts of field-crops. The perfect insect appeared in July, in 
enormous swarms, concealing itself in the daytime under stones 
and clods, and at night crawling tp to the top of the straws and 
eating the grains out of the ears; so that the fields which had 
escaped before, and those of the neighbeteing parishes, in their 
turn fell a prey to them. Several of these beetles, enclosed in a 
box, fed for a considerable time on ears of corn, and when these 
failed attacked each other. 

In the year 1791 an insect appeared in this country which 
created no small alarm among agriculturists, lest it should prove 
to be the Hessian fly, so notorious for its depredations in North 
America. A naturalist of that day, however, by tracing out the 
species, proved the alarm to be groundless. The Hessian fly 
received its name from an erroneous notion that it was carried by 
the Hessian troops in their straw from Germany. Its ravages 
were at one time so universal, as to threaten, where it appeared, 
the total abolition of the culture of wheat. It commences: its 
depredations in autumn, as soon as the plant begins to appear 
above ground, when it devours the leaf and stem with equal 
voracity, until it is stopped by the frost. When the return of 
spring brings a milder temperature the fly appears again, and 
deposits its eggs in the heart of the main stems, which it per- 
forates, and so weakens, that when the ears begin to grow heavy, 
and are about to go into the milky. state, they break down and 
perish. All the crops, as far as it extended its flight, fell before 
this ravager. It first showed itself at Long Island, from whence 
it proceeded inland, at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles annually, 
and by the year 1789 had reached two hundred miles from its 
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original station. Though these insect hordes traverse such a tract 
of country in the space of a year, their flights, individually, are no 
more than five or six feet at a time. Nothing intercepts them in 
their destructive career, neither mountains nor the broadest rivers. 
They were seen to cross the Delaware like a cloud. The numbers 
were so great that in wheat-harvest the houses swarmed with them. 
They filled every plate or vessel that was in use ; and five-hundred 
were counted in a single tumbler exposed to them for a few 
minutes, with a little beer in it.’ 

When the wheat blossoms, another marauder takes its turn to 
make an attack upon it, under the form of an orange-coloured 
gnat, which lays its eggs in the centre of the flower. These being 
hatched, the grubs, perhaps by eating the pollen, destroy the 
fertility of the ear, and so, in some seasons, lay waste a twentieth 
part of the crop. Providentially the ravages of this insect are kept 
in check by a still smaller fly, of the ichneumon tribe, which lays 
its eggs in the body of the original depredator. 

Finally, when the wheat is laid up in the granary, safe, we 
would suppose, from the attack of insects at least, several species 
of insects, either in the grub or perfect state, often commit alarming 
devastation ; the meal-worm attacks it when it is reduced to four, 
not ia it safe from the inroads of mites even when converted into 
bread and biscuit ; thus proclaiming, as it were, to man in every 
stage of its existence, that in the sweat of his face shall he eat 
bread until he returns unto the ground. With toil and labour he 
ploughs, and sows, and harrows; he watches the blade with 
anxiety, and the swelling ear with solicitude, bending with toil to 
gather in his hardly-earned crop at harvest-time : with fear and 
trembling he stores it in his granary, ever uncertain whether there 
may not have been “ prepared a worm,” too insignificant for him 
to defy as an enemy, yet powerful enough to bring it to pass that 
his toil and labour, and care and anxiety, shall have been ex- 
pended in vain. 


“Iv is a hard and nice subject,’ says Cowley, “for a man to 
speak of himself; it grates his own heart to say anything of dis- 
paragement, and the reader’s ear to hear anything of praise from 
him, Let the tenour of his discourse be what it will upon this 
subject, it will generally be thought to proceed from vanity.” 
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THE GIPSIKS. 


‘Tue origin of the gipsies will, perhaps, never be certainly ascer- 
tained ; but the dialects which they speak appear to point out 
India as the starting-place of this race of wanderers. And this 
inference is said to be corroborated by other analogies. Indeed, 
we are told that there are now gipsies in India, and they existed 
there as a distinct class more than four centuries ago. They first 
appeared in England about the year 1512. It was stated a few 
years since that there were about one hundred thousand gipsies in 
Europe, but-how far these statistics are to be trusted we are unable 
to say. 

The following description of the Spanish gitanos is applicable, 
with but little alteration, to the gipsy race generally. They are 
usually middle-sized, and their figures bear the impress of strength 
and activity conjoined. Their features are harsh and strongly- 
marked ; but, as a race, Mr. Borrow deems them the most beau- 
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tiful in the world. Mulatto complexions are not uncommon, and 
in some few cases an almost negro-blackness is met with. The 
eye of the gitano is peculiar. It has a strange, staring expression, 
and when in repose, a thin glaze comes over it, which appears to 
emit phosphoric light. 

The dress of the gipsy is usually ragged, and inattention -to 
cleanliness is a characteristic of the race. In Hungary, England, 
and Spain, they are almost equally filthy. *The floors of their 
hovels are unswept, and are disgusting with filth and mud, and 
their persons are scarcely less vile. 

They are almost universally wanderers, who neither cultivate 
the soil nor serve a regular master. Those who have houses will 
sometimes live in tents in summer. In Spain, some gipsies are 
publicans ; and in Hungary they are nailmakers, brickmakers, 
and farriers: and tinkering and horsedealing are gipsy occu- 
pations, both here and in all other places. 

The Aranyos, which rises in the western mountains of Tran- 
sylvania, and other rivers in this part of Europe, are auriferous ; 
and here the gipsy turns goldseeker. He is an active and expert 
washer, but some are so lazy that they do not earn enough in a 
whole year to pay the government tax. Some of the Transylvanian 
gipsies are well off, and wear a lively costume. Their scarlet 
waistcoats are studded with little shining copper buttons, and their 
heels garnished with heavy spurs. It is said that the females of 
these prosperous gipsies lose their copper colour, and become of a 
peculiar white hue. This copper colour, however, appears to 
belong to a distinct race, for other gipsies are olive-hued, and 
and more regularly featured than their curly-haired companions. 

The Hungarian Izigany is an expert musician, although he 
rarely knows a musical note. Guided by the ear only, he is said 
to attain an astonishing quickness and vigour of execution. The 
impudence of these musicians is excessive, and arises, perhaps, in 
a great measure, from their pride. Most of the Hungarian gipsies 
are wanderers, and if they knowa trade they work at it a while 
im the villages as they pass. Fortune-telling is said to be a 
declining occupation with them, and we hope it is so. ‘They usually 
appear to be poor, but some are said to have jewels and gold 
buried in the earth beneath a tree,—a mere imaginary suspicion 
we are supposed to believe. Some of the Transylvanian gipsies 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and are considered to be 
clever reapers. In the Hungarian villages they dwell apart from 
the peasantry, in mud huts, a few feet above the ground, into 
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which they dig for greater space. The smoke escapes from a hole 
in the roof. 

In this country the race-course and the prize-ring are favourite 
haunts of the gipsy, and theft and robbery are his modes of fur- 
nishing or eking out his supplies. The trickeries of horsedealing 
are too well known to need our mention. In Spain, especially, 
they are accused of poisoning and maiming cattle, in order that 
they may obtain them themselves, either for nothing or at a low 
price. In this country, too, children appear to have been some- 
times stolen and sold to the Moors. Old and ugly gipsy women 
are held in special honour in all countries as fortune-tellers, and 
even educated persons are said to consult them. The education of 
such persons appears to be grievously defective in one point at t 1c 
least, or perhaps the defect lies elsewhere. A practical belief in 
Christianity would make them feel the folly and sin of such ab- 
surdities as fortune-telling. Another gipsy mode ‘of cheating is to 
induce some person to bury money or precious articles under- 
ground, when a multiplication is to take place that five or six times 
as much is to be dug up again. 

The following is a description of a gipsy wedding :— 

“ After much feasting, drinking, and yelling, in the gipsy house, the 
bridal-train sallied forth, a frantic spectacle. The betrothed pair were 
followed by their nearest friends ; then came a rabble rout of gipsies, 
screaming and shouting, and discharging guns and pistols, till all around 
rang with the din, and the village dogs barked. On the conclusion of the 
ceremony they returned in the same manner in which they had come. 
Throughout the day there was nothing going on but singing, drinking, 
feasting, and dancing; but the most singular part of the festival was re- 
served for the dark night. Nearly a ton weight of sweetmeats had been 
prepared, at an enormous expense, not for the gratification of the palate, 
but for a purpose purely gipsy. These sweatmeats, of all kinds and of all 
forms, but principally yémas, or yolks of eggs prepared with a crust of 
sugar (a delicious bonne bouche), were strewn on the floor of a large room, 
_ at least to the depth of three inches. Into this room, at a given signal, 

tripped the bride and bridegroom, dancing romédlis, followed amain by 
all the gitanos and gitanas, dancing romalis. To convey a slight idea of 
this scene is almost beyond the power of words, In a few minutes the 
sweetmeats were reduced to a powder, or rather to a mud, and the dancers 
were soiled to the knees with sugar, fruits, and yolks of eggs, and still 
more terrific became the lunatic merriment,” 

Other disgusting accompaniments are gone through during this 
dancing, and the festival continues for three days. It is a ruinous 
business to the bridegroom. 

The following is an instance of inveterate attachment to gipsy 
life, and is a curious study of human vature. A lady of rank and 
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fortune, who had no children, took a little gipsy girl, had her 
educated, and finally adopted her as her daughter. She was 
called Charlotte Stanley, and became a beautiful, well-informed, 
and accomplished girl, A young man of good family wished to 
marry her, but as the time for their union drew nearer, she became 
more and more melancholy, and at last disappeared. A search 
was made, and Charlotte was found in the arms of an ugly gipsy, 
the chief of a band. She said that she was his wife, and her lover 
and her benefactress left her. She afterwards visited them, and 
declared that, after having long felt as if confined, an irresistible 
desire had at length seized upon her to become a gipsy again. 
Her husband was said to treat her in a barbarous manner. He 
was sentenced to be hanged, but the- influence of his wife caused 
this sentence to be commuted to one of confinement in the hulks. 
Even during her visits to the imprisoned savage he is said to 
have often maltreated her, and yet she laboured unremittingly to 
procure his release. When he was liberated he repulsed her as 
she was hastening across a plank to meet him, and she fell into 
the water. But she clung to him still, and pursued her gipsy life 
in the New Forest and in the fairs of London. What subse- 
quently became of her we are unable to tell. But we see no 
mention of any persevering and judicious efforts to train up this 
gipsy girl in the principles of true religion. We are far from 
saying that this was not the case, but nothing is said of such efforts 
in the narrative from which we quote. 

Whilst in Madrid, in 1838, Mr. Borrow was thrown into prison 
for distributing Bibles, but was released in ten days. At his 
lodging he was visited by a man named Chaleco, who had thrust 
himself upon him before his imprisonment, and whose ferocious 
language and unquenchable demands for wine made him anything 
but agreeable. Chaleco said he was a gipsy on his mother’s side. 
He was an officer on half-pay, wearing the uniform of Donna 
Isabel. His manner was like that of an insane man; and he had 
horrible fits of coughing, caused, as he said, by a shot through the 
lungs. His age was about fifty ; his eyes small, red, and fiery ; and 
his complexion brick-coloured, and mottled with spots of purple. 
He called on Mr. Borrow after his release, and sat the whole 
evening smoking and drinking wine, which he ordered from a 
tavern on his host’s account. He asked for more, and was gently 
told that he had drunk enough. 


“He looked on the ground,” says Mr. Borrow, “for some time, then 
slowly, and somewhat hesitatingly, drew his sword, and laid it on the table. 
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It was become dark. I was not afraid of the fellow, but I wished to avoid 
anything unpleasant. I called to Francisco to bring lights, and obeying a 
sign which I made him, he sat down at the table. The gipsy glared 
fiercely upon him ; Francisco laughed, and began with great glee to talk 
in Basque, of which the gipsy understood not a word. The gipsy was in- 
censed ; and forgetting the language in which, for the last hour, he had 
himself been speaking, complained to Francisco of. his rudeness. in 
speaking any tongue but Castilian. The Basque replied with a loud car- 
cajada, and slightly touched the gipsy on the knee. The latter sprung up, 
seized his sword, and retreating a few steps, made a desperate lunge at 
Francisco. The Basques, next to the Pasiegos, are the best cudgel-players 
in Spain and in the world. Francisco held in his hand part of a broom- 
stick, which he had broke in the stable, whence he had just ascended. 
With the swiftness of lightning he foiled the stroke of Chaleco, and in 
another moment, with a dexterous blow, struck the sword out of his hand, 
and sent it ringing against the wall. The gipsy resumed his seat and his 
cigar. He occasionally looked at the Basque. His glances were at first 
atrocious, but presently changed their expression, and appeared to me to 
become prying and eagerly curious. He at last arose, picked up his sword, 
sheathed it, and walked slowly to the door; there he stopped, turned 
round, advanced close to Francisco, and looked him steadfastly in the 
fuce. ‘My good fellow,’ said he, ‘I am a gipsy, and can read bagi. Do 
you know where you will be at this time to-morrow?’ Then, laughing like 
a hyena, he departed, and I never saw him again. At that time on the 
morrow Francisco was on his deathbed. He had caught the jail-fever, 
which had long raged in the Carcel de la Corte, where I was im- 
prisoned.” 


The Spanish gipsies were found to be as nearly atheists as 
Mr. Borrow could suppose anybody to be; and the only religious 
opinion that they appeared ever to have seriously maintained was 
that of the transmigration of souls. The following extract will 
convey some idea of Mr. Borrow’s difficulties :— 


“IT commenced, with Pépa and Chicharona, Determined that they 
should understand it, I proposed that they themselves should translate it. 
They could neither read nor write; which, however, did not disqualify 
them from being translators. I had myself previously translated the 
whole Testament into the Spanish Rommany ; but I was desirous to cir- 
culate, among the gitanos, a version conceived in the exact language in 
which they express their ideas. The women made no objection; they 
were fond of our tertilias, and they likewise reckoned on one small glass of 
Malaga wine, with which I invariably presented them. Upon the whole, 
they conducted themselves much better than could have been expected. 
We commenced with St. Luke, they rendering into Rommany the sentences 
which I delivered to them inSpanish. They proceeded as far as the eighth 
chapter, in the middle of which they broke down. Was that to be won- 
dered at? The only thing which astonished me was, that I had iaduced 
two such strange beings to advance so far in a task so unwonted, and so 
entirely at variance with their habits, as translation. These chapters I 
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frequently read over to them, explaining the subject in the best manner I 
was able. They said it was lacho and jucal, and misté, all of which words 
express approval of the quality of a thing. Were they improved ?—were 
their hearts softened by these Scripture lectures? I know not. Pépa 
committed a rather daring theft shortly afterwards, which compelled her 
to conceal herself for a fortnight: it is quite possible, however, that she 
may remember the contents of those chapters on her deathbed—if so, will 
the attempt have been a futile one? I completed the translation, sup- 
plying deficiencies from my own version, begun at Badajoz in 1836. This 
translation I printed at Madrid in 1838; it was the first book which 
ever appeared in Rommany, and was called ‘Embés e Majora Lucas ; or, 
Gospel of Luke the Saint.’ I likewise published, simultaneously, the same 
gospel in Basque, which, however, I had no opportunity of circulating. 
The gitanos of Madrid purchased the gipsy ‘Luke’ freely. Many of the 
men understood it, and prized it highly ; induced, of course, more by the 
language than the doctrine. The women were particularly anxious to 
obtain copies, though unable to read ; but each wished to have one in her 
pocket, especially when engaged in thieving expeditions ; for they all looked 
upon it in the light of a charm, which would preserve them from all dan- 
gerous mischance: some even went so far to say that in this respect it 
was equally efficacious as the bar lochi, or loadstone, which they are in 
general so desirous of possessing, Of this gospel five hundred copies were 
printed, the greater part of which I contrived to circulate amongst the 
gipsies in various parts ; | cast the book upon the waters, and left it to its 
destiny. Ihave counted seventeen gitanos assembled at one time in my 
apartment in the Calle de Santiago, in Madrid: for the first quarter of an 
hour we generally discoursed upon indifferent matters, when, by degrees, I 
guided the subject to religion and the state of souls, I finally became so 
bold that I ventured to speak against their inveterate practices, thieving 
and lying, telling fortunes, and stealing @ pastésas. This was touching 
upon delicate ground, and I experienced much opposition and much 
feminine clamour. I persevered, however, and they finally assented to 
all I said ; not that I believe my words made much impression upon their 
hearts. In a few months matters were so far advanced that they would 
sing a hymn, 1 wrote one expressly for them in Rommany, in which their 
own wild couplets were, to a certain extent, imitated.” 


We do not see the slightest reason for believing that missionary 
effort would be less successful with the Spanish gitanos than it has 
been in all other places ‘where it has been long enough made. 
Devoted missionaries—those who mingle constant and fervent 
prayer with judicious and untiring effort—would succeed probably 
anywhere, if a sufficient time for trial were granted to them. God 
may see fit to withhold success for a time ; but we know of no reason 
for supposing that He would ever continue to do so, although, of 
course, we do not pretend to lay bare the modes of His procedure 
inallcases. A praiseworthy attempt to reclaim the gipsy was begun 
some years ago at Yetholm, in Roxburghshire. The Rev. John 
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Baird said of them :—“ Of late, the greater number of the tribe 
have attended church occasionally, and some with exemplary re- 
gularity. Their ideas on the subject of religion, however, are 
exceedingly limited and erroneous. Nor can they well be other- 
wise, considering their unsettled way of life and their defective 
- education. Yet they profess a general respect for religion ; and, 
when absent from church, excuse themselves on the ground that 
they have no suitable or decent clothing.” 

Another effort has been made in the south of England, but we 
are unable to give any particulars concerning it. A substantial 
and commodious building was erected to serve apparently as a kind 
of training institution, and we hope that the attempt is prospering 
in every sense of the word. And let us remember, that works of 
benevolence, if made in a Christian spirit, can never be said 


properly to fail. 


THE DEAD EAGLE. 


FALLEN as he is, this king of birds still seems 

Like royalty in ruins ; though his eyes 

Are shut, that look’d undazzl’d at the sun, 

He was the sultan of the sky, and earth 

Paid tribute to his eyry. It was perch’d 

Higher than human conqueror ever built 

His banner’d fort ; where Atlas’ top looks o’er 

Zahara’s desert to the equator’s line : 

From thence the wingéd despot mark’d his prey, 

Above the encampments of the Bedouins, ere 

Their watch-fires were extinct, or camels knelt 

To take their loads, or horsemen scoured the plain. 

And there he dried his feathers in the dawn 

Whilst yet the unwaken’d world was dark below. 
CAMPBELL. 


DRA RAR rw ern 


Now in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot, 
And thy God in the darkest of days will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee. 
BERNARD Barton. 





THE COASTS OF SOUTH AFRICA.—No. IT. 


TABLE Bay AND MOouNTAIN, 


Monday, April 22nd. Simon's Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
WE entered this harbour to-day, after a remarkably favourable 
passage from St. Helena of fourteen days. Simon’s Bay is formed 
by a slight curve of the shore within False Bay, and is sheltered 
from the prevailing winds by the mountain of Simon’s Berg, one of 
the lofty range which extends from Table Mountain, above Cape 
Town, southward to Cape Point. ‘The single, irregular line of 
houses which compose Simon’s Town occupy a narrow slip of 
coast on the skirt of the mountain, and are almost washed by the 
waves in front. The insecurity of Table Bay, distant about 
twenty miles, on the opposite side of the Cape Peninsula, occasions 
ships of war to give the preference, as a naval station, to Simon’s 
Bay, which, excepting the paramount advantage of safe anchor- 
age, possesses no other to recommend it. So scanty is its soil as 
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rarely to afford space for a vegetable garden. Considerable 
difficulty, accompanied sometimes by no little risk, attends the 
transport of provisions and stores from the interior, over the loose 
shifting sands which must be crossed to arrive at Simon’s Bay. 
The hills which surround it, covered with fragrant heaths and 
proteas,* bulbs and blossoming plants, in the richest profusion 
and variety, offer, however, irresistible attraction to the lover of a 
free mountain ramble, 


Wednesday, April 24th. Hout’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 


I set off yesterday on a walk from Simon’s Bay to Hout’s, or 
Wood Bay, on the west coast of the peninsula. My excursion 
commenced by the ascent of Red Hill, so named from the colour 
of the earth, as it appears in a winding path cut along the steep. 
On attaining its summit, one looks back, as from another sphere, 
on Simon’s Town beneath: the admiral’s house and garden, close 
to the base of the hill; the small dockyard, and the adjacent 
church; the straggling line of houses dotting the beach; the 
vessels at anchor in the harbour, captured slavers, merchant-ships, 
and men-of-war, Turning in the contrary direction from these, 
my course lay amid rocky and almost trackless ways, over wooded 
knolls and through deep gorges, with, now and then, in the more 
open spaces, @ scanty spot of cultivation around some solitary 
farmhouse. - 

Towards midday, I descended, by a ravine, into a little plain, 
on entering which I came suddenly on a troop of about fifty 
baboons.t ‘Their appearance accounted satisfactorily for multi- 
tudes of mysterious scratches on the ground, and boughs broken 
from the bushes, which I had previously observed on my path. 
The animals nearest to me cantered lazily off a few yards, and 
then turned round to stare at me. A very old-looking, grey- 
bearded baboon, mounting to an advantageous post on the sharp 
point of a rock, took a brief but seemingly earnest survey of my 
person, and then began to yawn and to scratch his shaggy hide, 


* These shrubs are, as the name implies, very diversified in species. 
The kind most conspicuous here is a wide, bran ching bush, reaching eight 
or nine feet in height; its firm, lance-shaped leaves retain their glossy 
brightness throughout the year. Its flower is of a delicate white, edged 
with scarlet ; long, upright, and tapering like a glass ; the rain-water which 
falls into it, combining with the saccharine juice of the plant, affords, after 
a shower, a refreshing draught of “ honey-dew.” 

+ Of the pig-faced species, Cynocephalus porearius, 
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with an air that betokened, certainly, no “awe of man.” I 
walked towards him, shaking my stick with a threatening gesture, 
“ When straight a barbarous noise environs me,” * 


a confused clamour, between barking and roaring, which rung 
from yock to rock on all sides, until I turned back to pursue my 
proper path, ; 

A little further on I fell on a more unpleasant wayfarer. A 
few steps before me, in the sunny grass, I saw an object which 
appeared to be a ‘long thick pole of glistening wood; but, 
on looking at it more closely, I perceived a huge serpent, of the 
species called in the colony the bastard cobra, black in colour, 
and about eight feet in length. So straight it lay and so still that 
I at first supposed it dead ; but while I fixed my eyes on it, and 
approached with cautious step, the venomous creature began a 
slow waving motion of the head, gradually communicated through 
its heavy folds, and thus glided into a lazy winding course. How 
I longed for a bamboo, such as the cane of the whip with which 
the Hottentot waggoner rules his team of twenty oxen. I searched 
around for a large stone but in vain ; no weapon offered itself more 
formidable than the walking-staff which I carried—once the stem 
of a flourishing coffee-tree, cut by me at Rio Janeiro, This I 
whirled at the retreating monster, but only grazed its back, when, 
starting up nearly erect, and swelling its horrid throat to double 
its previous dimensions it hissed defiance. As I could only look on 
quietly at this demonstration, the reptile gradually lowered its 
head again, and, moving even more slowly and gradually than 
before, slid under the branches of a wide-spreading protea, 
leaving only the tip of its tail in sight. Its purpose, however, was 
more than that of mere concealment, as I perceived on going 
round to the opposite side of the bush, where, after a gentle 
rustling of the leaves, the villanous head slily emerged, distending 
its jaws, and vibrating its arrowy tongue, in ambush for my next 
advance. I went to recover my stick, and, on returning to the 
bush, found that the foe was gone, and I thought it best to betake 
myself as before to my journey.f 

* Milton. 

+ The “bastard cobra” of the Cape is as venomous, but neither so fierce 
nor so active in character, as the yellow species, measuring about five feet 
in length, which also inhabits the colony. A farmer at Griene Kloof, 
adjacent to the Cape district, told me that he was once so closely pur- 
suet by a yellow cobra, which he had rashly irritated, that it was with 


much. difficulty, and when almost exhausted, that he reached a place of 


ae ee eer : 
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The day had far declined when I reached the foot of the Kloof, 
or gorge, of the sea-beaten promontory which | had yet to cross 
before arriving at my destination. On toiling up to the summit 
of the mountain, I regained a glimpse of the sun, only to see it 
sink before me into a dark and stormy sea. I ran to the nearest 
projecting rock, and beheld the white foam dash against the base of 
the precipice, a thousand feet below. The giant cliffs all around 
advanced their black, perpendicular sides into the deep, forming 
a stupendous scene, but far from agreeable, as the short twilight of 
this clime now remained the only prelude to total darkness. 
Unless I could discern a pathway down to the beach, before the 
night closed in, the alternative would be that of passing it in the 
society of leopards and other wild animals which haunt this most 
unfrequented part of the Cape peninsula. The harsh cries of 
baboons became shriller around, seeming to mock my perplexity. 
Almost at random, I began to clamber along a ledge of rock, 
and was happy enough to find the slightly-marked track which I 
knew must, if I could keep it, conduct to a deserted block-house 
half way down the mountain ; whence a narrow but safe road has 
been made to the comfortable Dutch farmhouse, whose hospi- 
tality is celebrated by all visitors to the shores of Hout’s Bay. 
Feeling my way, by aid of my stick, after various slips and 
tumbles, two hours after dark, I surprised my kind friends by the 
intelligence that I had come “across the Kloof.” A welcome, as 
hearty as ever cheered a belated traveller, repaid all the toil and 
risk of my journey; and smiling looks, a warm supper, the song 
and the guitar, formed a favourable contrast to the chilling sub- 
limity of the mountain-top at sunset. 


shelter. The cobra, in all its varieties, is no doubt nearly allied to the 
asp (Naiahaje) of Egypt, which possesses a similar power of erecting itself 
on its tail, to dart upon its prey. “The neck of the asp,” writes Pliny, 
“is capable of distension, and the only remedy against its bite is imme- 
diate amputation of the wounded part. It never lives alone, the male and 
* female being found constantly together ; and if one happen to be killed, the 
other seeks with the utmost fury to avenge its death. It knows and selects 
the destroyer among crowds ; it follows him to great distances, surmounts 
every obstacle, and can only be deprived of its revenge by the most 
speedy flight, or the intervention of some rapid river.” I remember that, 
in the year 1838, in landing from my boat on the bank of the Nile, I 
nearly trod on an asp. It lay coiled up asleep. I retreated, without dis- 
turbing it, and having armed myself with a large stick, returned and dealt 
a blow which I intended to be decisive ; but some branch interfering, I 
scarcely touched the reptile. It started up, when, with a secord stroke, I 
broke its back. It was of a greenish colour, and barely four feet in length 
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There is, among settlers in a colony where the bounties of 
nature exceed the wants of the inhabitants, a cordiality of recep- 
tion which can hardly be conceived in a country, the mass of 
whose population are anxiously struggling for means of subsistence. 
In the Hout’s Bay farm, though no costly luxuries heap the 
table—the wine, as well as the mutton and the poultry, being 
the produce of the estate—the plentiful fare spread before the 
guest is unembittered by the reflection that thousands of his 
fellow-creatures are pining about him in want of the humblest 
meal, 

“He feeds on fruits which, of their own accord, 
The willing ground and laden trees afford, 
Nor envies he the rich their heapy store, 
Nor pines to see the misery of the poor.” 
DryYDEN’s Virgil.* 


The Cape of Good Hope colony, though at present it affords 
no tempting facilities for realizing large pecuniary profits in 
agricultural speculations, presents a fair field to those who desire 
to secure, with a small capital, ease and independence in a happy, 
rural mode of life. The climate of the Cape is healthy and 


enchanting. I cannot hear of any epidemic disease having been 


ever prevalent among its inhabitants. ‘They are subject, indeed, 
in many localities, to rheumatic fevers, often in a very severe 
and lasting form, attributable to the great variation of tempe- 
rature within the twenty-four hours: the cold deep shade of the 
mountains in the morning and evening alternating with the great 
heat of the sun in the middle of the day. 

In the vicinity of Cape Town, along the interior skirt of Table 
Mountain, the country, watered continually from the heights, is 
fertile and wooded. Its trees, fast in growth, are not generally 
firm enough in grain to be useful as timber, but afford a valuable 
supply of fuel for the adjacent town. Here, beneath the slope 
of the mountain, about three miles from Hont’s Bay, are 
situated the famed vineyards of Constantia; the superiority of 
whose vintage is due, probably, as much to the scientific culture 
of the intelligent proprietors as to any peculiar quality of the 
soil The plains in the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Town, 
called the Cape Flats, suffer, like many others throughout 


* “Quos rami fructus, quos ipsa volentia rura 
Sponte tulére suf, capsit . . . neque ille 
Aut doluit miserans inopem, aut invidit habenti.” 
Georg. ii, 500. 
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the colony, from deficiency in perennial springs, and from 
scarcity of rain; yet offer at all times to the botanist an ample 
treasury of bulbs and succulent plants, with heaths of every hue ; 
and, after a rainy season, are covered with ixias, geraniums, and 
countless other kinds of flowers, in a splendour of bloom scarcely 
conceivable by those who are acquainted with them only in the 
comparatively sickly and faded life of our greenhouses. I believe, 
indeed, that both the vegetable and the animal productions of South 
Africa are more varied than those of any other country in the 
world. Corn, wine, oil, dried fruits, medicinal herbs, hides, tallow, 
horns, wool, gums, wax, ivory, ostrich feathers, are among its 
articles of export. 

Fish is abundant on all the coasts of the Cape. My kind hosts 
in Hout’s Bay have an extensive fishing establishment, which, if 
they had leisure from their farming occupations to devote more 
of their energies to it, would, no doubt, prove highly remunerative. 
We had on our breakfast-table this morning, daintily fried in 
sheep’s-tail fat, part of a “ snoek,”" large fish of a kind which is 
caught plentifully in these seas, and a favourite food of the 
colonists. It is, indeed, to them that which the tunny is to the 
inhabitants of Sicily, or the albicore to those of St. Helena. The 
sharp projecting lower jaw, and formidable fang-like teeth, have 
led the Dutch to give the name of “zee snoek,” or “sea pike,” 
to a fish of a totally distinct genus from the true pike.* The 
“snoek” of the Cape is no other than the sphyroena, more 
generally known under the naine of barracouta (Sphyrona 
barracuda), as fierce and voracious in its habits as in its 
looks, and scarcely less dreaded by swimmers than the white 
shark itself. It grows to about four feet in length, longer in 
proportion to its thickness than the pike, with a very forked tail ; 
is bluish-gray in colour, and covered with small thin scales. Not- 
withstanding its sinister appearance, it is a rich, excellent fish, 
and is rendered more wholesome, as well as improved in flavour, 
by being put for a day or two in‘salt. 

My worthy Dutch host has six tall sons, whose brawny shoulders 
are a fund of wealth on a Cape farm. One of them has just 
returned from the cover at the back of the farmhouse, bringing 
a cock-pheasant which he has shot for dinner, and which he shows 
to me as furnishing an additional inducement, if any were needed, 
to remain and share that meal with this happy and friendly 
family circle, 

* Esox. 
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Among the feathered tribes which offer an attraction to sports- 
men at the Cape, are partridge, quail, snipe, and guinea-fow!. 
Ostriches are abundant in the interior of the country, and will 
sometimes approach even within twenty or thirty miles of Cape 
‘Town. 

The variety in the animal and vegetable kingdoms of South 
Africa is not more remarkable than the diversity of race in its 
human population. Without entering minutely into the question 
of bygone conflicts between early European settlers and the native 
tribes of this region, whether of Hottentots, Bushmen, or Kafirs, 
one may safely presume that the Dutch, who first, on their trade 
to the East Indies, perceived the importance of the Cape as a 
commercial station, in taking possession of such territory as suited 
their purposes, consulted rather théir own convenience than 
the claims of those whom they found in prior occupation of the 
soil. In 1795 the colony Was taken from the Dutch by the 
English ; restored in pursuatite of the treaty at Amiens, signed in 
March 1802; retaken in 1806, and finally ceded to England at 
the general peace’in 1815. Sittte that period British emigrants 
have intermingled widely with the Duteh. The accounts which 
have been published in late years respecting the inhabitants of 
the colony are very diversely coloured, to the peculiar 
views of the different writers Havitig traversed the country at 
various times, in its length and breadth, I can bear testimony, from 
all that has come under my observation, to the temperate, indus- 
trious, moral, and religious habits of the colonists in the present 
day. There is the best authority, and the clearest evidence, for 
the fact that the wars and insurrections which have troubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, during this century, are without the shadow 
of an excuse in any misconduct on the part of the Anglo-Dutch 
settlers. 

“IT repeat and maintain,” wrote Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Governor of the 
colony in 1836, ‘‘ that if ever there was a period when the Kafir tribes of 
the border had less excuse than at another for the perpetration of the 
unheard-of atrocities which they committed, without any previous declara- 
tion of war, on the unoffending colonists, it was at that period when they 
adopted their merciless course of fire and sword. I was impressed with a 
deep feeling of commiseration for my unfortunate fellow-subjects of the 
colonial border, whose murdered bodies, burnt houses, ruined farms, and 
destitute families, had been recently within my sight, and with a propor- 
tionate feeling of indignation towards the murderers and spoilers.”* 


* See a letter from Sir B. D’Urban to Lord Glenelg, dated June 6th, 1636 
Ten years later, in 1846, Governor Sir Peregrine Maitland writes :— 
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The native African population is composed of tribes very 
opposite to each other in character. The Hottentots have square 
flat faces, with very high cheek-bones, and a complexion of a 
yellowish-brown, They are gentle and tranquil in their habits ; 
much disposed to indolence. The Bushmen, a wild and wandering 


race of pigmies, bear the same characteristic features of coun- 
tenance, lit up by afar more lively intelligence, with a mischievous 
expression which fully denotes their disposition. The average 
height of the Bushmen is little above four feet ; many of the women 
scarcely exceeding three feet and a half in stature. Their hair, 
which is scanty, presents a peculiar appearance, being twisted natu-- 
rally, all over the head, into little black wiry balls, with intervening 
bare patches. This singular race inhabit clefts of the rocks, or 
burrow in the earth on the plains, and possess neither crops nor 


“ Frequent attacks have been made, and the depredations have recently 
assumed a more audacious character; the reason being that the party in 
Kafirland who prefer war to peace without plunder have gained an unfor- 
tunate ascendancy. So far as the rising could have been provoked by any 
one act of violence or injustice committed by the colonists on the Kafirs, 
it is without excuse. Certainly no Kafir can charge the colonists with one 
such act during the last seven years. It is with pride and pleasure that 
I make this statement, which 1 believe to be true to the letter.” 
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cattle. There is, perhaps, no class of human beings who are so 
low in the scale of existence, or who lead lives so nearly approach- 
ing those of the brutes ; certainly no other tribe of savages has yet 
been found, combining so great a degree of brutal ferocity with so 
much craft. When first brought among white people, Bushmen 
have been known to bite on all sides, like beasts of prey. Hunger 
and hardship, however, which tame the wildest animals, sometimes 
bring individuals of the tribe to seek employment in farmhouses ; 
where, from the scarcity of labour, their services are welcomed. 
In this half-domesticated condition they are remarkably capricious 
and irascible ; and apt, when the rambling fit seizes them, to take 
their departure as suddenly as they came. I can scarcely consider 
them to possess an articulate language. Like the Hottentots, 
they are fond of musical sounds. When first asked to listen to 
one of their songs, I looked around me for some time to discover 
whence could proceed a noise resembling the buzz of some large 
imprisoned fly, interrupted by occasional clicks, like those made 
by a species of beetle. In their wild state they subsist a good 
deal on roots, particularly on a small bulb called the “ Bushman’s 
plant.” The sole produce of the soil in which they claim a vested 
right of property is the wild honey, and they angrily retaliate on 
any invader of their hoards. The weapons of the Bushman are 
a bow and arrows, neither much above a foot in height, reminding 
one of a plaything used by a child. The arrows, however, are 
tipped by a virulent poison, extracted from some of the euphor- 
biaceous plants in which South Africa is so fertile; and as the 
Bushman never faces his foe, but always attacks from ambush, he 
becomes a formidable antagonist even to the bold and athletic 
Kafirs, with whom he is in perpetual hostility. 

These two classes of marauders differ widely from each other in 
their general characteristics, as well as in their several powers of 
committing aggression on the settlers. Never congregating in 
large numbers, and receding more and more from the borders of 
the colony, the Bushmen are dangerous chiefly to the unwary 
traveller or the solitary herdsman, whom they slay with their 
poisoned arrows, and seize as many of his cattle as they can 
devour within a moderate time. 

The Kafirs, on the contrary—from the extensive combinations 
between their tribes, and their increasing acquaintance with the 
arts of European warfare—are far more dangerous neighbours 
Nomadic in their habits, like the Bedouins, half pastoral, half 
predatory, coveting above all things the possession of flocks and 
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herds, practising, too, the rite of circumcision, they show marked 
traces in these particulars, as well as in their physical organ- 
ization, of the Arab blood. It is remarkable, however, that while 
the ruling race of Arab consanguinity—whom the Portuguese, 
when they formed settlements in the Mozambique, found esta- 
blished along the coast of East Africa—were fanatical Mussulmans, 
the Kafirs, as their name in Arabic denomination imports, are 
mere pagans. 

In the western provinces of the Cape of Good Hope we are 
far enough removed from the terrors of a Kafir invasion. English 
settlers in the eastern province have, however, repeatedly assured 
me that they would gladly give up half their estates, to insure 
possession of the-remainder unmolested by their border foes. 

The dwellings of the colonists on the frontier being separated 
by considerable intervals from each other, the condition of 
the inmates is most precarious; doubtful, when going forth to 
their farming occupations, whether each bush may not shelter a 
treacherous assassin, and, still worse, whether on return to their 
roof they may not find their homes burnt and their families 
massacred. 


On Monday, June 24th, I sailed from Simon’s Bay in the 
‘Sappho’ brig of war, on a voyage to the Mozambique Channel, 
on the east coast of Africa. On our way out of harbour we 
passed close astern of H.M.S. ‘ Progress,’ once a notorious slave- 
schooner, now converted into a tank-vessel for the supply of water 
to the shipping in the bay. A cot was -slung at night, for my 
accommodation, in the gunroom of the ‘Sappho ;’ the only inter- 
ruption to my repose proceeding from a few rats, whisking 
oceasionally across the deck, and jumping over poor old Cora, the 
captain’s pointer—far too ‘ well-bred”’ on her part to take the 
slightest notice of such vermin. 

A week brought us off Port Natal, where ‘Sappho’ exchanged 
signals with the fort at the Point. Though the wind was light, 
the surf which raged on the bar forbade all attempts to send a 
boat into the port. Within the Natal bar a narrow channel, 
winding between a level spot of land on one side, and a wooded 
promontory on the other, conducts into a spacious basin perfectly 
landlocked. ‘So terrible, however, are the breakers at the mouth 
of this strait, that, on an average throughout the year, there is 
seareely one day in three on which a boat can brave the passage 
without imminent risk of destruction, 
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On the 10th of July our observation at noon made us nearly 
abreast the entrance to the Quilimane river. As our telescopes 
were directed towards the low cvast, to discover the flagstaff 
which marks Point Tangalene, at the mouth of the stream, a cry of 
“‘sail-ho,” from the foretop-gallant yard, turned our eyes quickly 
to a different object. Soon we could discern from the deck the 
masts of a vessel, and, making more sail, we rapidly neared a large 
brigantine, of about two hundred tons, at anchor within ten miles 
of the coast. The sight of British naval uniforms, mingled with 
the Varieties of garb which usually mark the crew of a slaver, 
indicated a prize to one of our cruisers. The lieutenant in charge 
came on board the ‘Sappho,’ and informed us that the brigantine 
(a Brazilian vessel, named the ‘17 Marzo,’ equipped fully for 


the slave trade) was captured on the 4th instant, by H.M.S. 
* Cleopatra.’ 


Monday, July 15th. Off the Quilimane River. 


We have just returned to this anchorage from a cruise of about 
a hundred miles to the north, to the islet.of Fogo, where we fell 
into company with the ‘Cleopatra.’ This evening our fellow- 
cruiser, the ‘ Bittern’ brig, has also come in, and anchored along- 


side of us. She recently chased a slave-yessel ashore, about six 
miles to the south of Quilimane. A boat-party soon after landed 
from the brig, to examine the portion of the wreck which remained 
unbroken by the surf, and, from the measurement of the hull, to 
calculate the tonnage. While the Englishmen were thus em- 
ployed, a number of men emerged from the brushwood which 
skirts the beach. The officer of the ‘ Bittern’s’ boat, Mr. Van- 
sittart, followed by the carpenter, advanced towards the thicket, 
when a band of slavers rushed on them with various weapons. 
Vansittart received a stab from a bayonet fixed on a pistol, and 
the. carpenter was felled to the ground by a blow from an 
axe; when the approach of the boat’s crew drove the gang of 
pirates back to their lurking-place in the jungle. 

A boat, just returned from a trip up the river to the town of 
Quilimane, brings report of two recent events, in which the furies 
of fire and flood have been let loose to add to the ordinary horrors 
of the slave-trade on this coast. At Suabo, on the mouth of the 
Zambesi, a few leagues to the south of Quilimane, several hundred 
negroes, confined in a barracoon, awaited an opportunity of em- 
barkation ; when one of them, in the frenzy of despair, fired the 
thatched roof of the building, and they were all consumed in the 
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flames. The other disaster is equally tragical. A vessel, named 
the ‘Julia,’ which sailed lately from Quilimane with a cargo of 
seven hundred slaves, struck on the “ Bassas da India,” low rocks 
near the middle of the Mozambique channel ; when all on board, 
except the captain and two of the crew, perished in the waves. 
The three survivors have just returned to the port in a small 
boat. 

On my expressing, to a visitor from the shore, my pity for the 
sufferings of so many burnt and shipwrecked wretches, he assured 
me that it was of comparatively little consequence, since negroes 
have not the same feelings as white men. I cited against him the 
Divine declaration which recognises no such distinction in the 
value of human lives:—‘ At the hand of every man’s brother 
will I require the life of man.”* A hearer of our conversation 
remarked that the negro is deficient even in the sense of bodily 
pain, which is shared by the lowest animals ; attesting, in proof of 
his assertion, the case of a black man who underwent an ampu- 
tation, during which the “ surgeon’s knife seemed to be cutting 
into dead flesh.” ‘The holders of such theories are, no doubt, 
correct as to the insensibility which they aver to exist, their mis- 
take being as to the quarter exhibiting it. 


“Prove that you have human feelings 
Ere you proudly question ours.” 

CowPER. 

A callousness to the sufferings of others is, I fear, among the 
evils commonly arising from familiarity with the scenes which 
prevail in a land of slaves and slave-dealers. Frequent sight of a 
miserable and degraded condition, which the observer can make 
no availing effort to remedy, must produce an injurious effect on a 
mind of the most humane tendencies. The cause of such a result 
is deducible from the great law of habits laid down by Bishop 
Butler. The keenest impressions, passively received, only weaken 
the moral powers, which action alone can form and sustain.t 


* Genesis ix. 5. 


+ “For, from our very faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being 
repeated, grow weaker : thoughts, by often passing through the mind, are 
felt less sensibly. Being accustomed to distress, lessens the passion ot pity. 
And this seems further again to show that passive impressions made upon 
our minds, though they may have a remote efficacy, and a very great one, 
towards forming active habits, yet can have this efficacy no otherwise 
than by inducing us to a course of action.”—Butler’s ‘ Analogy of 
Religion,’ part i. chap. 5. 
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The very physical characteristics of these shores are in dire 
unison with the horrors committed on them ; and inanimate nature 
herself seems to participate in the curse inflicted by human crime. 

The low sandy coast around Quilimane is to-day overhung by 
masses of cloud, like mountain piled on mountain ; glowing hot as 
the white fumes of a furnace. At three different points along the 
shore, thick columns of smoke, from fires lit among the dry 
brushwood, roll impetuously upwards. Our little squadron, the 
‘Cleopatra,’ ‘Sappho,’ and ‘ Bittern,’ are pitching and straining 
at their anchors as if the cables must part. On the neighbouring 
reefs a raging army of breakers, in ranks long and deep, threaten 
destruction to whatever may approach them. The thunder of the 
surf forms a fit accompaniment to the scene. The waves, for leagues 
around, discoloured by the deposits of the Quilimane river, are 
one turbid foam ; a “troubled sea which cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt.’’* 


Thursday, July 18th. H.MS. ‘ Cleopatra.’ 


The ‘Sappho’ being detained on the coast of Mozambique, 
beyond my expectation, I have transferred myself from her to the 
‘Cleopatra,’ under orders to visit the island of Madagascar, and 


thence to return to the Cape of Good Hope. 

I find in the ‘ Cleopatra’ eleven prisoners, part of the crew which 
belonged to her recently-captured prize. With one exception, a 
Frenchman, these slave-traders are either Brazilians or Portuguese, 
many of them fine intelligent-looking men ; though I must exclude 
from this description the Portuguese mate, whose villanous ex- 
pression of countenance is rendered still more forbidding by a deep 
gash across the bridge of the nose. Among the Brazilians is a 
Paulista,t of even darker eyes and complexion than his associates, 
with the merriest care-defying glance that I ever witnessed. 
Many of the prisoners employ their present leisure in plaiting 
straw hats, and making other articles of clothing for themselves : 
all, with the exception of the Paulista, allot a portion of time daily 
to reading. Their list of books comprises some which one would 


* Tsaiah lvii. 20. 

+ A curious account of the Paulistas, an Indo-Portuguese race, who, 
settling in the interior of Brazil, became the original slave-traders of that 
country, is given in Southey’s ‘ History of Brazil,’ vol. ii. p. 300 :—* There 
were two objects which the Paulistas pursued with indefatigable activity ; 
the Indian slave-trade, and the search for mines.”—Ibid. p. 305. “Their 
expeditions in quest of slaves sometimes lasted for years.” —Ibid. p. 307. 
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scarcely have expected to find in their stock ; as ‘Elementos de 
Economia Politica,’ par M. T, Mill, and several devotional works. 

I have just held a conversation with the “ contramestre,” or 
boatswain, an elderly man of very respectable appearance. He 
complains that, in the slave-trade, the risk falls almost entirely 
on the crews employed in the vessels; the rich owners caring little 
more for the loss of a venture than for the turning up of a blank 
ticket in the lottery. ‘ While we, when taken,” said he, “ lose our 
all; and who knows what penalty may be further in reserve for 
us?” Slavers, notwithstanding their long impunity, are in con- 
tinual uneasiness lest the penal laws against them, hitherto 
generally but a dead letter, should, through some change of 
system, be put into actual execution. Meanwhile, however, they 
reckon to the utmost on the characteristic generosity of the British 
sailor, which leads him to regard his prisoners, even when taken 
red-handed, rather as pets than as enemies. I asked the boatswain 
why he did not turn to some honest and safe calling, in preference 
to so uncertain and abominable an occupation as the traffic in 
slaves. Evading a direct reply to my question, he told me that the 
slave-trade, and slavery itself, must soon come to an end in Brazil, 
since free labour would be found cheaper. 

The slaver pilot, by name Antonio Almeida, a smooth-faced, 
mild-mannered man, with a strong flaveur of hypocrisy in his look, 
is assiduous in the perusal of the New Testament, a Portuguese 
version ; given to him, he says, at Rio Janeiro, by the agent to an 
English society. I have borrowed from Senhor Almeida a book 
entitled ‘The Road to Heaven,’ bearing as its motto, “ Meditate 
on these things, give thyself wholly to them, that thy profiting may 
appear unto all,”’* (Tim. iv. 5.)—* The tree of thy life falls to the 
south or to the north, but where it once falls there it will abide 
eternally.t . . . And what will my lot be? To rejoice among 
angels, or to suffer with the condemned? In a short time, alas, I 
shaH know it; and where I am at first placed, there I shall 
wemain fixed for ever.” 


* “Medita estas cousas; ellas sejao a tua occupagao, para que o teu 
adiantamento seja, conhecido por todos.” 
+ “Qua arvore da tua alma cahe para o sul ou para o norte, mas para 
onde huma yez cahir, ahi ficar4 para eterno.” 
t “ Daqui a pouco, ai de mim! o saberei, a aonde alojar a primeira vez, 
ahi ficarei morando sempre,”’ 
‘Camintro do Ceo, Meditagoes. Lisboa, 1813,” 
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THE FOSTER-BROTHERS.—No. I. 


A TALE, 


Ir is no slight degree of excitement that is caused in a neighbour- 
hood by a family of some consideration taking up their abode in 
it, particularly if the parties have hitherto been strangers to each 
other. Such was the case when Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, after some 
months of previous preparation, arrived at their newly-purchased 
mansion in shire. The house had been for some years 
untenanted, in consequence of a lawsuit which had been pending 
ever since the death of its late owner. It had now been restored 
to more than its original splendour, for nothing that taste could 
suggest, or luxury invent, had been neglected. Many were the 
wonderings expressed as to what sort of persons the new pro- 
prietors would prove; whether they would be social, or hold 
themselves aloof; whether they would be an acquisition, or, as 
some predicted, a nuisance, by introducing new ways and manners, 
and being the cause of enhanced prices of many articles of 
household consumption. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sutton were now fairly established at Enderscourt. 
Cards were sent, calls were made and returned, and then a suc- 
cession of dinner-parties followed. The tide of public opinion ran 
high in their favour. Mrs. Sutton was universally allowed to be 
‘a most lady-like person,” very fascinating when she pleased, but 
evidently very high: while Mr. Sutton was acknowledged by 
general consent to be “a most delightful man,”—so frank, so 
cheerful, so affable, he made all at ease with him, and consequently 
at ease with themselves. No one had a doubt, they declared, of 
liking Mrs. Sutton the more they saw of her; every one had 
decided that it was not possible for Mr. Sutton to be more agree- 
able than he already was. 

At one of the earliest of these introductory dinners, as they 
might be called, was one of the incumbents of the adjoining town 
and his wife. The visit to Enderscourt had been pronounced 
rather a formidable thing by most persons, nor was Mrs. Clifford 
an exception to many who wished the day was over. She was a 
gentlewoman, however, and she possessed good sense and a 
cultivated understanding. To those who are in the habit of 
mixing with society, there seems little to be dreaded on any 
occasion ; but to those who are not, many nervous feelings conspire 
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to awaken apprehension and detract from anticipated pleasure. 
Mrs. Clifford, moreover, had a quick eye and ready discernment. 
She knew her own position in life, and humility and self-respect 
were at once her safeguard and support. The test of a gentle- 
man or lady, it is said, is their behaviour at table. Many can pass 
muster with some credit in a ball-room, who betray their real 
breeding at a dinner. Mr. Clifford had accidentally made this 
observation as they were on their way to Enderscourt, and pro- 
bably not altogether to the satisfaction of his wife, for it brought 
forth the confession from her that she wished they were returning 
rather than going. 

Her fears were groundless ; she met with nothing to distress or 
confuse her. 

The dinner went off most agreeably ; not so, perhaps, the time 
that was passed in the drawing-room before the gentlemen joined 
the ladies; this, as it very often is, was rather heavy, and it was 
with pleasure that Mrs, Clifford saw Mr. Sutton approach and seat 
himself on the sofa beside her and his wife. 

* And what new case of distress occupies you now?” said he, 
smiling, as he addressed her ; “one, 1 am already quite aware, 
you must have. So active as you are, you must sometimes be at a 
loss for something to call forth your energies, one would think.” 

“TY wish I could say so,” replied she; “but in a large parish 
like ours, each day furnishes its tale of misery and want; it would 
be well if it were limited to this number.” 

“ No doubt,” said Mrs. Sutton, “ you have ceaseless appeals to 
you; it is very sad, but indeed I must think that the poor cause 
much of their own misery, they are so very improvident.” 

‘Perhaps so,” returned she ; “still, blamable as they may be, 
I have scarcely the heart to wish them different, Their raven- 
like dependance on Providence which distinguishes them is a part 
of their happiness. If they were to share our solicitude for the 
future ; our anxious care, as concerns our family, for the days to 
come, the load that now lies comparatively easy upon them, would 
utterly crush them, and make life intolerable.” 

* But do you not find that they sacrifice all for food?” asked 
Mr. Sutton; “they live but an animal life ; to eat and drink is 
with them the main object of desire and thought.” 

“And if it is so,” replied Mrs. Clifford, “it is but a con- 
sequence of their position in life, with all its disadvantages of want 
of education: we must be tender in our censure—they only follow. 
the law of nature to eat. The labour to which they are subjected 
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necessarily makes this a paramount consideration ; and, after all, 
it is not the satisfying but the indulgence of the appetite that 
makes it reprehensible.” 

Mrs. Clifford coloured as she said this. She felt it one of 
those awkward remarks that we would fain recall, as implying a 
reproof where politeness alone should be due, though the person to 
whom that reproof is seemingly addressed is unconscious of 
deserving it. ’ 

Mrs. Sutton spoke in no unkind tone, nor had she any unkind 
feeling towards the poor. Her notions respecting them were very 
crude ; she had been imposed upon in some instances, and she had 
had proof of imprudence where the reverse should have been 
expected ; and she judged of the many by the few. She had been 
brought up in the bed of luxury, nor till she had married had her 
thoughts been directed to any inferior to herself. Mr. Sutton, on 
the contrary, was equally benevolent, active, and considerate ; and 
it was at his suggestion, and to please him, that she in any degree 
interested herself in the welfare of her dependants. She had taken 
up the notion that distress must be the effect of imprudence and 
mismanagement, and she rested contented in the belief of its accu- 
racy ; neither suspecting herself guilty of prejudice nor injustice 
towards them. 

The argument was maintained for some minutes longer, when it 
was concluded in the following words by Mrs. Clifford :—‘* No, 
no,” said she, earnestly, “we must not bear too severely on the 
poor, improvident, unheeding, careless, as we may grant them to 
be. I see a great deal of them, and it is impossible not to feel 
greatly for them. No, no, they alone are not to blame: they are 
victims often of their own indiscretion, but not unfrequently of 
the indiscretion and misconduct of those whose duty it is to protect 
and succour them.” 

And Mrs. Clifford was right. She knew not, however, when 
she was speaking how applicable her words were, but in our 
intercourse with society it is no uncommon occurrence to meet with 
coincidences that prove reason at fault, and render argument and 
speculation useless. She, indeed, was now silent ; but could walls 
have found utterance, or trees been gifted with tongues, they 
might have told a tale which would fully have established her 
assertion. Let fifty. years, then, be rolled back, and new actors and 
new scenes be offered to the reader in corroboration of its truth. 


“ Now you think mine is nicer than yours, don’t you, Master 


nN 2 
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William?” cried ‘Tom Franks, observing that the eyes of the boy 
whom he addressed were bent on the piece of bread he held in his 
hand ; “ I know you like crust better than crumb; here, let us 
change.” 

“ But you like crust best, too,” returned the other. 

“ What signifies that?” said Tom; “I don’t care ;” and a 
transfer was instantly made, and, as it would seem, to the equal 
satisfaction of both. 

This short dialogue took place between the son and heir of 
Sir Richard Wilmot and his foster-brother, Tom Franks, the son of 
Sir Richard’s coachman. When William was born, his father had 
already three sons and a daughter. At this time his health was 
very precarious, in consequence of which he had been advised to go 
abroad. Accordingly he and Lady Wilmot, as soon as she was able 
to travel, left Enderscourt, committing their infant to the charge of 
Mrs. Franks, who had been a servant in the family for some years. 

Sir Richard, contrary to his wishes and intentions, continued in 
Italy above four years, during which time William remained with 
Mrs. Franks. Between him and Tom, who was exactly of his own 
age, the greatest affection subsisted, though with this difference— 
William was all to Tom, while Tom was only a part to William. 
More robust than he, Tom was often William’s protector, and 
never was he so proud or so happy as when his mother, intrusting 
William to his care, told him to mind that no harm came to him. 
From his earliest age, to make William happy was his delight, nor 
was there anything that he would not yield to him. “Give!” 
would his mother say, when any one remarked that Tom’s play- 
things were in William’s possession, “ give! Tom would give his 
head away if Mr. William wished for it.” 

When at length Sir Richard returned to Enderscourt, William 
was, of course, taken home, and the foster-brothers were separated. 
William shed tears at parting, but they were neither many nor 
bitter ; while Tom wept, as his parents declared, “ fit to break his 
little heart, and almost to break theirs to see him.” He cried 
himself to sleep, and the next morning was found in William’s 
cot, into which he had crept on his first awaking. 

“Come, come,” said his mother, “cheer up like a man ; you'll 
see him every day, shan’t you?” 

“ But he won’t be my brother any more,”* sobbed Tom ; his 
bread and butter lay untasted on his knee, while, with watery eyes, 
he looked at William’s empty chair, which had been left as a 
present for himself. 
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The children did, indeed, meet constantly, and were playmates 
for many years, time serving only to strengthen Tom’s affection 
and devotedness. When William was in his thirteenth year an 
event took place which entirely changed his future prospects. His 
three elder brothers fell victims, one to consumption, the other 
two to scarlet fever, and consequently he became heir-apparent to 
his father’s title and large property. The course of his education 
was immediately altered. He had been destined for the navy ; 
but as he had no great partiality for the service, he was as willing 
to give up all thoughts of becoming a sailor as his parents were 
anxious that he should. Alas! we know not what is good for us 
all the days of our vain life, which we spend as a shadow ; and, 
this ignorance William was almost universally regarded as a a 
thane boy, the greater part of Sir Richard’s property being 
entailed. There is, however, no wealth, no independence like 
the riches of a well-directed mind, improved by education and 
fortified by principle, when in a honourable and useful pursuit 
it finds full scope for the exercise of its noblest energies. 
William had probably proved a better and a happier man, if he 
had been compelled, as it was at first thought he would have 
been, to depend upon himself for the maintenance of that rank 
in life in which he was born; but the beams that shone on his 
path were bright, and thoughts of intervening shadows troubled 
lo one. 

William was naturally active and daring. ‘There was not a tree 
in the park that he could not climb, nor a horse in the stable that 
he was unable or fearful to ride, and he could drive almost as well 
as the coachman himself. In all his sports he was accompanied 
by Tom, who to equal activity added greater strength and 
canennile qualities which, combined with the watchfulness of 
affection, made him a protector and a guide on all occasions. 
The escape in all hazardous exploits was always William’s,—if 
injury was to be sustained it invariably fell to the lot of To:- 
remark frequently made by the expectant baronet, but without one 
expression of regret, and heard by the affectionate menial with no 
other reply than a smile of satisfaction. 

Whilst William pursued his studies at Eton, Tom was initiated 
into the duties of the stable-yard; his young master was fond of 
horses, and if Tom had had no other reason he would have been fond 
of them too. Besides, he aimed at being his groom, and a promise 
to that effect had long been given. As it was, William’s pony was 
his peculiar charge ; and it was his delight to make his coat so 
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bright that he needed no other looking-glass than Swiftsure, as he 
proudly said, to dress himself by. 

When William was about eighteen his father took a house for 
the summer in the Isle of Wight. Here he joined them, and here, 
too, Tom was formally installed his groom. It was now a 
favourite amusement with him to spend many hours of the day in 
a vessel that he had hired for the season. Regardless of his want 
of knowledge in nautical matters, he frequently undertook to 
manage the little bark himself, nor had the near occurrence of an 
accident, on more than one occasion, made him less venturesome, 
or taught him any caution, but that of withholding from his father’s 
knowledge the escape he had had. 

One day as he and Tom, with but one experienced seaman, 
a lad, and two gentlemen of his acquaintance, were sailing near 
the Needles, one of those sudden gusts of wind so frequent on this 
coast in a moment capsized the vessel, and precipitated the whole 
party into the sea. ‘The accident was happily observed by two 
men and a boy, who were fishing in a very small boat, not a 
quarter of a mile distant. They- immediately hastened to the spot, 
and with no small difficulty, for the tide was running fast, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing four of the number. The last of these was 
Tom. ‘ Where is Mr. William?” cried he, casting a rapid 
glance over the party. 

“ We can take no more in,” exclaimed the men; “ we are too 
full already.” 

At that moment William was seen struggling in the waves. 

** Save him!” cried Tom, and throwing himself over the side of 
the boat, he swam towards his master, whom he succeeded in 
seizing just as he was beginning to sink. ‘The men drew him in. 

“Thank God!” cried Tom, fervently. It would have been 
hard to say whether it was the salt water or a briny tear that 
stood in his eye; be that as it may, he suddenly struck the waves 
with his brawny arm, and seemed to be endeavouring to make his 
way to the shore. Death was before him. The accident, how- 
ever, had been seen by another party, and Tom and the boy who 
had been with them were received into their vessel without 
hesitation. 

It was not possible this time to conceal from Sir Richard what 
had happened. The circumstance was publicly mentioned ; while, 
full of admiration at Tom’s conduct, the friends of William 
were loud in their praise, and every particular thus became known 
to him. It was not in words only that the grateful father expressed 
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his sense of his obligation ; for, dying shortly afterwards, the sum 
of five hundred pounds was found to be bequeathed to him ex- 
pressly to mark his feeling towards him. 

William was now in almost actual possession of a princely 
fortune, and every allurement that wealth, or youth, or pleasure 
could present to his view was offered him. More thoughtless than 
viciously inclined, he was yet a character from whom much was to 
be apprehended. Every circumstance concurred to make him 
selfish, to foster his defects, and blight the fairer promises of his 
disposition. All flattered, all indulged him: wants were imagined 
for him for the sole purpose of gratify ing him; and the world’s 
favour and friendship seemed to be his right and his inheritance. 
He was soon well known on the turf. He delighted in horses, 
and he understood them, though he never betted to any amount 
Tom, however, was a better judge still, and knowledge, not 
attainable to his master, was naturally gained’ in the society in 
which he mixed, possessed as he was both of intelligence 
and observation. He thus served as a shield to Sir William 
against the knavery that doubtless would have been practised 
against him, and which, in fact, had already been attempted. Tom 
himself never gambled; and could his voice have prevailed, 
Sir William would not have jeoparded a shilling of his property. 
However, neither the one nor the other knew the pain of a 
solicitous thought for the future, nor hazarded a doubt that life’s 
race could be otherwise than successful. 

Sir William was now of age. Already he had contracted many 
expensive habits, which those who were interested in his welfare 
viewed with apprehension. His early union, therefore, with a 
lady of large fortune and amiable manners, was hailed with joy, 
as affording a probable check to his dangerous propensities. 
Many changes were made in the household, and, among others 
Tom was chosen coachman instead of his father, and immediately 
afterwards married a very worthy young woman, who had lived 
both as housemaid and kitchen-maid in the family. For a time all 
went on well ; but while Sir William in vain anxiously desired a 
son and heir, 'Tom’s happy dwelling rang with the voices of three 
healthy children. ‘The want of a family was soon seen to operate 
unfavourably upon Sir William. He had withdrawn his name 
from every sporting club on his marriage, but he now returned to 
the turf with renewed ardour ; and it was not long before the voice 
of rumour proclaimed that he had sustained several heavy losses. 

Before this, however, had occurred, the position of Tom had 
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materially altered. ' Sir William, on his coming of age, had built 
an inn for the accommodation of his guests, in the village which 
bordered on the park. It was in a very flourishing condition, when 
the person he had placed in it died very unexpectedly. He 
immediately offered it to Tom, who accepted the proposal, indeed, 
not to please himself (for he preferred remaining in the immediate 
service of the master he loved), but because he would not appear 
ungrateful by refusing his kindness, and could urge no good plea 
against the representations of his advisers. Part of his legacy 
was now invested in his new undertaking, which prospered beyond 
his most sanguine hopes. His wife was eminently suited to the 
task which devolved on her, and while Tom gave great satisfaction 
out of doors, she gave still greater within. Everything was con- 
ducted in the best manner ; and the civility, cleanliness, and good 
management of Mrs. Franks furnished a theme of praise for all 
who were acquainted with the Wilmot Arms. ' 

Six happy years had rolled away, and Tom was spoken of as 
having become a man of some substance. For some little time 
after this the company that was kept at Enderscourt was as 
numerous as it was distinguished. By degrees fewer visitors 
arrived, and, after a while, the appearance and character of the 
guests were changed—then either invitations were more rarely 
given, or, if given, were declined ; and, at last, persons who were 
not admitted at Enderscourt, and whom Tom viewed suspiciously, 
took up their residence at the Wilmot Arms so long as they 
remained. Tom’s fears were aroused. He felt convinced that 
Sir William was entangling himself with those who would not 
scruple to ruin him, and while his wife began to be anxious on 
their own account, he every day grew more unhappy on his 
master’s. It was less, therefore, to his surprise than to his grief, 
when Sir William, who had arrived late one evening, sent for him, 
and told him confidentially that he was about to leave the country 
for some time, in order to recruit his finances. 

“T go,” said he, “on the plea of Lady Wilmot’s health, and 
indeed, she is not well; a change will do her good.” 

A change would doubtless have done her good; but it was the 
change of her husband’s pursuits, of his present conduct and 
neglect of herself, and not that of air and scene. She was a wife, 
and loved as a wife, and in those few words her malady and its 
cause were told. ; 

“ May I not go with you?” cried Tom earnestly, as Sir William 
ceased to speak. “Rachel can manage very well by herself, and 
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[—I—” The strong man paused, for a rising in his throat choked 
his words. “ No, no,” replied Sir William, “ that would injure you, 
and not sufficiently benefit me to warrant such a sacrifice. And 
I shall not be absent more than a year or two: look after what 
you can whilst I am gone.” It was plain to see that Sir William 
wished him to take his leave. Tom knew his manners well, but 
he lingered, made a step, stopped, looked earnestly as if he would 
speak, hesitated, and then approaching nearer to Sir William, he 
said, in a sudden burst of utterance :—‘* Don’t be angry, I’d sooner 
die than offend you: but perhaps a little money might be useful— 
I have it, if you will—” He paused, then raising his eyes, which 
had been hitherto cast down, full in the face of Sir William: 
“ Wasn’t I your brother once when we were babes?” Sir William 
coloured, and was evidently affected. ‘Well, then,” continued 
Tom, taking another step towards him. 

* No, no,” said Sir William hastily, “you are a good fellow, 
Tom, I feel, I understand all you would say, thank ‘you;” he 
raised his head from his chest as he spoke, as if in pain, then 
gently added, “I have no want of assistance, 1 am happy to say, 
from any one; this is but a passing cloud, all will be right again 
before long—so, good-bye.” 

He held out his hand, which Tom grasped with all the ardour 
of affection, and, unable to speak a word, he left the apartment. 
He returned to his home with a heavy heart, and told all his 
troubles to his wife, suppressing, however, every mention of what 
had passed between them as regarded his offer, 

The departure of the family from Enderscourt was a serious 
blow to the prosperity of the Wilmot Arms. The mansion was 
not indeed untenanted, but the relation who partially took up his 
abode in it kept very little company. Still, as Tom flattered himself 
that Sir William’s absence would not be of any long duration, he 
endeavoured to look cheerfully on the matter. He got through 
the year pretty well. Every expense was curtailed, and the 
strictest economy pursued. He proved, with Rachel’s assistance, 
that though they had not gained a shilling, they had not positively 
lost a farthing; that, in short, by means of some skill on the part 
of each, both ends had met. Another half-year passed, and, there 
was no disguising the truth, they were daily losing ground. Sir 
William wrote word he had been deceived and disappointed, that he 
must remain abroad some months longer, perhaps it might be even 
a year, nay, there was no saying positively when he might return. 

It was now necessary that Tom should think what was best to be 
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done. To remain where he was threatened ruin, to remove was 
attended with a heartbreak to him; and whilst his mind was in 
this uncertainty, he was informed that a respectable inn in the 
country town about twelve miles distant was vacant. He was so 
strongly advised by Sir William’s agent and others to apply for it, 
that at length he yielded to the firmer resolution of his wife, and 
consented to leave the Wilmot Arms. If at any time, however, 
he could have wished to be unmarried, it would have been at this 
moment, when he felt himself unable to join his master on the one 
hand, and bound by ties and considerations on the other, that 
made his relinquishing all connexion with him imperative. 

Once, and once only, he sounded his wife on a plan that 
suggested itself to his mind. ‘ My lady,” said he, “ might have 
been as glad of you, Rachel, as I feel sure Sir William would 
have been of me, if we were at liberty; don’t you think so?” 
“Perhaps they might,” replied she. Tom felt a step was gained. 
“There are only the children,” resumed he, “ what could we do 
with them?” Rachel saw at once the drift of his words. 
“Nothing,” replied she firmly. ‘We must stay with them and 
watch over their early days. It is no longer our first duty to 
serve Sir William and Lady Wilmot, but to provide for our little 
ones, and to bring them up as only parents are able. No, no, my 
dear husband,” added she affectionately, perceiving the disappoint- 
ment expressed on his features, “it is never right to look abroad 
for duties, and neglect those that claim us at home.” 

Tom sighed ; but he could not dispute the truth of the maxim. 
The dreaded step was taken, and the Wilmot Arms given up. 
They settled at the Greyhound, and soon found they had no cause 
to regret their resolution. The good or ill favour of our name 
generally precedes us—at all events it accompanies us, rendering 
recommendation unnecessary and concealment vain; the character 
they had maintained soon proved beneficial to them. The company 
that frequented the Greyhound was different, indeed, to that they 
had been accustomed to see, but it was very respectable, and their 
house was as orderly and as quiet as if it had been occupied by a 
private family only. A. due share of public business was soon 
given them in approbation of their conduct and management, and 
their prospects each day grew brighter. 

It was always late in the evening, and sometimes not even then, 
that Tom, or Franks as we should call him, was able to look at a 
newspaper. It was Wednesday and market day, and both he and 
nis wife were tired, for they had had a good deal to do. Mrs. 
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Franks’s work was not yet completed. She had the best dinner- 
service to put away, and to count over the extra plate that had 
been used. Franks was sleepy. He took the ‘ Advertiser’ in 
his hand with an intent to keep himself awake, but he was 
“wonderful drowsy,” and the letters occasionally seemed to lose 
their places, and to mingle together in an extraordinary manner. 
He rubbed his eyes, yawned, called aloud to his wife to know if 
she would be much longer before she was ready to go to bed, 
snuffed the candle, and again took up the newspaper, which had 
fallen on his knee, refreshed by the answer she had given him. 
All on a sudden he glanced on the following words :—* Among 
the passengers on board the ‘Rampant’ were Sir William and 
Lady Wilmot. ‘They remained only a few hours at the Albion, 
and proceeded direct for their beautiful seat in ——shire.” 

“Rachel, Rachel!” cried he, starting from his seat and going 
into the passage, “Sir William is come back, and at Enderscourt 
this very moment, I expect.” 

It was strange, so thought Mrs. Franks many times afterwards, 
that her husband’s joy found no echo in her own heart; nay, the 
news fell like the tidings of woe upon her, and she stood mute 
in the middle of the kitchen with a stack of plates in her hands. 
Franks, however, was too happy to notice anything, or to think of 
any one but Sir William. ‘They went to bed, but sleep had 
vanished. In vain he courted what he had before endeavoured to 
drive away ; and at break of dawn he told his wife he should start 
for Enderscourt, for rest, he declared, he never could till he had 
set his eyes once more on Sir William. No opposition being 
made to his will, his project was immediately carried into effect, 
He was received with the utmost cordiality ; old times seemed to 
be coming over again at Enderscourt ; the countenance of its 
owner again was bright; the hours fled but too quickly with 
Franks, who, after two days’ absence, returned home, happy in 
every respect but that he had quitted the Wilmot Arms. In this 
feeling, however, his wife did not share. 

“We cannot,” said she, in answer to his expressions of regret, 
“be better off than well, nor ought we to think of tempting 
Providence by unsettling ourselves, and casting ourselves unneces- 
sarily upon God’s goodness.” Franks looked disappointed, but 
said, he believed she was right; but had the matter been left to 
his sole direction, the “great mind” to propose an exchange to 
the present occupier of the Wilmot Arms, that he expressed, 
would most certainly have been carried into execution, 
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Sir William had returned to his native country free from all 
embarrassments, and for a time he seemed to have renounced his 
former pernicious pursuits ; but it is as hard to eradicate the love of 
gaming from the human heart, as to clear the soil of the noxious 
weed which is the farmer’s bane. Whilst one germ remains it 
will spring to life again, and spread its fibres the more vigorously 
for the check its growth had received. At first he held quite 
aloof from the turf or the billiard-table ; then he amused himself a 
little, as he said, with watching the success of his friends, or that 
of a noble animal in which he took an interest. At this critical 
period Lady Wilmot died: there was now no restriction to his 
inclination; and soon, too soon, his past imprudence bore no 
comparison with his present reckless extravagance. 

It was yet early in the spring, when one evening a gentleman 
walked into the bar of the Greyhound, where Franks and his wife 
sat at supper. The latter did not recognise him, for his face was 
much concealed by the large handkerchief he wore. Not so her 
husband. His back had been turned towards the door, but the 
sound of steps and his wife’s earnest gaze made him look round 
sharply. An exclamation of joyful surprise burst from his lips as 
he sprang from his seat. Poor Franks! he knew not what to do 
between delight and the respect he owed his. master. In the 
impulse of the moment, he extended his hand to Sir William, and 
as quickly drew it back. He seized a chair as he entreated him 
to be seated, and in his eagerness overturned a tumbler that was 
on the table; and though he began many sentences expressive of 
mingled surprise and pleasure, he completed none. 

“‘ Make no stranger of me,” said Sir William smiling. ‘“‘ What 
you have here is quite sufficient for me ; and Mrs. Franks, you must 
put me up for the night ; you can give me a bed, I suppose ?” 

Whilst Franks was assisting Sir William to take off his coat, his 
wife had, with no slight despatch, cleared the table and covered it 
with a clean cloth. She then withdrew to prepare some mutton chops, 
which Sir William particularly named as his choice, recollecting, as 
he said, that no one cooked a chop or a steak equal to herself. 

The fire had been stirred, a piece of wood laid upon it, and it 
now blazed bright and cheerful, and the savoury smell of the 
chops was beginning to fill the little apartment. Sir William 
had insisted upon Franks sitting down, and he now began to talk 
familiarly with him. 

“'Tom,”’ said he, “I know your regard for me, and I am going 
to tax it, perhaps you will think somewhat too highly.” 
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“No, that I shan’t,” exclaimed he heartily ; “tax me as highly 
as you pleaSe,” and his eyes glistened in their brightness. 

“Then to tell the truth,” returned Sir William, “to come to 
the point before your wife comes in, I am very awkwardly fixed. 
Money I want, and money I must have, or” (a dark shade passed 
over his features) ‘I can show my face no more as a gentleman. 
It’s a fact ; you need not stare thus and throw up your hands as if 
you doubted me. It is as I say. sl want 3007.; can you lend me 
as much? It is a shame, I own, to ask you; but I know I have a 
friend in you, and a friend I positively must have. What say you?” 

Franks was startled. As far as he was concerned his answer 
would have been prompt, but the thought of his wife’s prudence 
checked him. Sir William repeated his question. ‘“ How am I 
to get at such a sum ?”’ answered he. 

“* Easily enough,” replied Sir William. “ Accept this note for 
2507. I know your credit is good; and all will be right in a 
month or less, and let me have “B00. in cash; you'll be doing me 
the greatest act of kindness imaginable.” 

The sum named was in the house, Franks recollected, but then 
it was in his wife’s s custody. “If Rachel will give her consent,’ 
said he, “I'll do it with pleasure, and shall be proud into the 
bargain.” 

“Then leave the rest to me,” returned Sir William; “I will 
speak to her myself.” 

To this proposal Franks gladly assented, and the conversation 
was changed, Mrs. Franks soon after entered with the chops, 
which Sir William declared were so cooked as to rival herself ; nor 
was he less lavish of his praises of everything else. As for the 
pickle, it was so excellent he should beg for the receipt for his 
housekeeper. ,He spoke in the kindest manner possible to her, 
made numerous inquiries respecting her children, asked if he could 
help to dispose of the eldest boy, and expressed again and again 
his pleasure to find they were going on so prosperously. Even 
Rachel’s reserve in part gave way to sucli kindness ; and, for a 
wonder, her features wore a greater expression of cheerfulness 
than her husband’s. 

When supper was ended, and Mrs. Franks had removed the 
table-cloth and set on wine and spirits, she withdrew to see that 
the bed was properly made, and that the apartment intended for 
Sir William was “as it should be.” * Satisfied on this point, when 
sundry little-arrangements had been so made by herself, she came 
down stairs and was passing into the kitchen, w ben she heard her 
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name called. Supposing that Sir William wished to go to rest, 
she carefully dusted her best candlestick, and lighting. the mould 
(for wax was out of her power to get), which she had cut in half 
and fixed steadily in the socket, she entered the bar. 

“T am not quite ready yet,” said Sir William; “I have some- 
thing to say to you, Mrs. Franks. I have asked your husband to 
lend me 50/,—only for a few days, you understand. He is quite 
willing to oblige me, provided you have no objection.” 

Rachel’s countenance fell. She had no confidence in the 
promise of a repayment in a few days, for she was no stranger to 
the reports in circulation of Sir William’s losses ; a vague suspicion 
of evil made her heart pause within her, and she remained silent. 

Sir William gave one of his most gracious smiles. “I told 
you, Tom,” said he, “how it would be; I knew your wife would 
have no objection. Now, I must have the money to-night, for 1 
must start at avery early hour to-morrow morning.” He rose 
and took his candle. ‘I had better have it at once; I need not 
trouble you, Tom, to bring it up to me.’ 

“Yes, Sir William,” said Mrs. Franks, struggling to recover 
herself, “I have a great objection, and it is my duty to own it, a 
very great objection to his lending you such a sum of money. 
My husband must do as he pleases.” 

“Certainly,” said Sir William, with strong emphasis, 

* But,—” resumed she. 

“ But what?” demanded he, haughtily, and with quickness. 

“Tt is not usual for a rich or a great man to borrow of a poor 
one,” said she; “there must be a motive for it, which 1 is not the 
less to be dreaded because it is not made known.” 

“He is not a poor man,” returned Sir William, “who lives 
within his income.” 

“Nor is he a rich one,” replied she as promptly, “who lives 
beyond it; nor does the richest man always prove the best pay- 
master. ‘The sum is small to you, Sir William, but it is a large 
one to us: neither ig the money we have in the house our own, 
we owe it to our landlord and our maltster. Besides, Sir William, 
you have many friends; we have few, perhaps none who could 
help us if we needed it. Neither may any be generous at the 
cost of honesty, or in neglect of their own safety and of their 
children’s welfare.” 

Sir William frowned; but the proudest man becomes mean 
under the circumstances in which he was placed; and the man, 
who, if he had not forfeited by his extravagance the advantages of 
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his birthright, need not have wished for aught at his sovereign’s 
hand, now sued for the favour of a former menial. Poor Rachel 
was at last unable, against the solicitations of Sir William, the 
natural feeling of respect which she yet entertained for him, and 
the beseeching looks of her husband, to maintain her resolution : 
unhappily for both she yielded, and from that moment their ruin 
was sealed. Sir William, it is true, returned the money as he had 
promised, but it was only to, renew his supplications; and that 
which had been begun openly, was carried on under the cover of 
concealment. At first a running account was kept between him and 
Franks, and in this manner, Sir William succeeded in possessing 
himself of a sum exceeding the legacy that his father had bequeathed 
the faithful creature. This would have been a season of great 
unhappiness to Franks, if it had been only that he was holding a 
secret from his wife ; but his affection for his unworthy master was 
still unsbdued, and he felt for Sir William more perhaps than 
Sir William at times felt for himself. It was with a pang, 
however, that he forwarded the last instalment which completed 
the 5007. ‘“ Well, well,” said he, sighing to himself, “it is but 
his own; I should never have had it but for Sir Richard. But 
now I will look to myself, and I’ll have no more secrets from 
Rachel, though I dare say he’ll never ask me for a farthing more.” 
But Sir William did ask again and again, till the one was 
involved in the ruin of the other. By many it was believed that 
the gambler died by his own hand; be that as it may, it was 
that hand that dealt the deathblow of poor Tom. He cofld not 
prove a single part of the debt he affirmed to be owing to him, 
and of course he could recover nothing. But before this event 
(the death of Sir William) had taken place, he had been obliged 
to leave the Greyhound, and had driven the mail for some time, 
while his wife had fully done her part in various ways towards 
their maintenance. Unhappily, Franks was no longer the 
temperate man he had been; disease followed, and with it, as a, 
natural consequence, increasing and confirmed poverty. They 
were bitter tears that fell from the eyes of Rachel as she looked 
down on his coffin, ere the mould concealed it for ever from her 
sight; but no feeling of resentment mingled with them, no, not 
even towards him who had brought this misery upon them. 
“The Lord have mercy on the souls of each,” said she, “the 
wronged, and he who wronged his brother, when they stand 
both before their God.” 
[ To be continued. | 
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EASTERN DIPLOMACY. 


Amonea Oriental governments it has always been customary to 
supply the embassies which are sent to them with a residence, 
and a bountiful ration of provisions; sometimes, even, a sum 
of money is daily sent, for the expenses not included in the 
preceding items. The embassy sent to the Porte by the Shah of 
Persia, in 1845, was dismissed in a manner quite unique. It had, 
according to the preceding custom, been in the daily receipt of a 
supply of provisions, but as the coolness between the Sultan and 
the Shah increased, the supply in the same ratio diminished, until 
one morning, in place of the customary quantum of sheep, loaves 
of bread, vegetables, &c., the Porte sent to the Shah’s repre- 
sentative a bag of onions. The hint was too strong not to be taken ; 
so, packing up his baggage, he left the ‘* Gate of Felicity,” as the 
Turks style their capital, and retreated with wounded dignity 
towards his own territories. 


I HAVE seen 
A curious child who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground ; applying to his ear 

« The convolutions of asmooth-lipped shell ; 
To which in silence hush’d, his very soul 
Listen'‘d intently, and his countenance soon 
Brighten’d with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard—sonorous cadences ! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor express’d 
Mysterious unison with its native sea, 
—Even such a shell, the universe itself, 
Is to the ear of Faith. 
WORDSWORTH. 


WHATEVER passes as a cloud between 
The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely, and its hope less clear ; 
This is our world, our idol, though it bear 
Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air. 


